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“SCORPIO.” 


ad pee eS int Sn ee a ee 
batter. Indeed, bs snes ott inte te conclusion that you can 
put a wicked man ° to sleep ’ with a sonnet in pretty 
ee ts his Sulvant tae can cae blow. And not only 

Liner balers tn what we caay tarts Che senmetertal Gat, but be be- 

lieves also in whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book is decorated with an 
angry-looking seven-thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Scorpio. 
So that when we look to the fair page itself we know what to expect. Nor are 
we disappointed. Mr. Chaloner goes to the opera. Being a good poet, he 
——— writes a sonnet about it, the which, how wever. he calls ‘ The Devil’s 
Horseshoe." We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom it mav concern :— 

‘A fecund sight for a philosopher— 

Rich as Golconda’s mine in lessons rare— 

That gem-bedizen’d “ horse-shoe ” at th’ Opera, 

Replete with costly hags and matrons fair ! 

His votaresses doth Mammon there array, 

His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face ! 


Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add tha’ 











By J. A. CHALONER 


Mammon there do they their homage pay ; 
Soaneta with Po Reh me ne we 
Crones whose old bosoms in their corsets creak ; 
Beldames whose slightest glance would fright a horse ; 
Ghouls—when they speak one hears the grave-mole — 
Their escorts parvenus of feature coarse. 
A rich array of Luxury and Vice! 
But. spite of them, the music’s very nice.’ 

“ Here you have whips, scorpions. and a knock-out blow with a vengeance, 
The sonnet as a whole is not one which we can approve from a technical or a 
sentimental point of view. but it has points. Hi wight hove oi 
on that line about the creaking corsets. and the last tour de in its way 
reminds us of the withering ironies of Byron. It is only fais to Me. Chaloves 
to add that not ail his sonnets are concerned with back-flas . 
of Sep her Be ees eee ee © 2 one, We ‘¢ him best, how- 
ever. in his character as metrical bruiser. - « His book is well worth 
possessing." —The Academy, August 8th, 1908. 


that Mr. Chaloner steps forward as the champion of Shakespeare’s memory, and lands, with the 
force of a John L. Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr G. B, SHAW, owing to the latter's impertinent comments upon Shakespeare. 


(Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by registered mail, to Patmerro Press. Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina, U.S.A.) 
“2 





























BELLES LETTRES & NEW POETRY 








THE LOVE LETTERS OF THOMAS 
CARLYLE AND JANE WELSH 


Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE. Uniform with 
‘New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle.’’ 
2 vols., 25s. net. 

Spectator.—'' No one will regret the appearance of these letters 
—the authentic and complete correspondence between Carlyle and 
his wife before their marriage. . The real interest is psycho- 
logical, and it is well-nigh impossible to give an adequate account 
of it.’’ 


LADIES FAIR AND FRAIL 
Sketches of the Demi-Monde during the Eighteenth 
Century. By HORACE BLEACKLEY. With 16 Por- 
traits reproduced from Contemporary Sources. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 
Tatler.—‘‘ An interesting and most fascinating chronicle of 
the lighter side of the Eighteenth Century.”’ 








THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF ‘NAPOLEON 
By JOSEPH TURQUAN. With 22 Full-page Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8yo, 12s. 6d. net. 


BETWEEN-TIME POEMS 


By OLIVER DAVIES. 3s. 6d. net. 


WHEEL MAGIC 
By J. W, ALLEN. With a dedication to Thomas 
Seccombe. Being Revolutions of an Impressionist. Fcap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The charm of the bicycle is so elusive that no great writer has 
hitherto attempted to describe it. In this book an attempt is made 
to catch the spirit of the wheel in a lyrical fashion, as Isaac 
Walton caught the spirit of angling. 


A VISION OF LIFE 


Poems by DARRELL FIGGIS, With Introduction by 
G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








JOAN OF THE HILLS 
T. B. CLEGG, Author of ‘‘ The Love-Child.”’ 
The present story opens in London, but Mr. Clegg is soon back 
in Australia, describing the life on a remote Australian station, 
with its refreshing bush atmosphere. 


SOMEONE PAYS 
NOEL BARWELL. 
Truth.—‘' A novel of extraordinary promise, written in the 
form of letters, all so characteristic that their writers are clearly 
realised. Certainly a first novel of unusual promise.’ 


SIXPENNY PIECES 


A. NEIL LYONS, Author of ‘‘ Arthur’s.’’ 





JOHN LANE’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


CHIP 


By F. E. MILLS-YOUNG, Author of ‘‘A Mistaken 
Marriage.’ 


THE MEASURE OF OUR YOUTH 
ALICE HERBERT. 

Evening Standard.—"' A fine and real novel, executed with 
finish and distinction. Quick, unforced humour. Passionate 
pa and feeling. Exceedingly clever. A notable novel, It 
will stand."’ 


MRS. GRAMERCY-PARK 


A. GORING THOMAS. 
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TYPICAL ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 
SECOND SERIES. 
Contents : 
JOHN WYCLIF. By the Rev. | WILLIAM COURTENAY. By 


J. N. FIGGIS, LL.D. the Rev. Canon SCOTT- 


AM WY AM HOLMES. 
= Ww. gt ttn D.D., | CUTHBERT TUNSTALL. By 
Warden of NewC llege, Oxford. G. H. RO-S-LEWIN, M.A. 


CARDINAL BEAUFORT. By | STEPHEN GARDINER. By 
the Rev. L. B. RADFORD. JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B. 


Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 





ORDINATION PROBLEMS. Reordination and Ordination 
“‘ Per Saltum ”’ and Home Reunion. By JOHN WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
Bishop of Salisbury. Sma 1 post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

THE SYRIAC CHURCH AND FATHERS. A Brief 
Review of the Subject. By the Rev. DE LACY O’LEARY, B.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

RATIONAL NECESSITY OF THEISM. By the Rev. 
A.D. KELLY, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE USE OF DANTE AS AN ILLUSTRATOR OF 
SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. Sir JOHN C. HAWKINS, Bart. Feap. 
8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


DO WE BELIEVE? The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. 
Four Lectures delivered in St. George's, Windsor, by the Right Rev. A. 
BARRY, D.D., D.C.L. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY IN ITS BEGINNINGS. 
By the Rev. E. H. PEARCE. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

THE “ HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE YERDICT 
OF THE MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. 
Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

THE ARCHZAZOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM 


INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by the Rev. Professo: A. H. SAYCE. 
New Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards. 5s. 





TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND 
THE LIFE OF OUR SAYIOUR JESUS CHRIST. With 
Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. With over 750 
Compositions illustrating the Work. In Four Volumes. Imperial 4to. 
Published at £12 12s., and now offered fora limited time at £4 4s. complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA 
AND BABYLONIA. ByT.G. PINCHES, LL.D., M.R.A.S. Third 
Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

** Dr. Pinches has s) no pains to give us a really good book for popular 
use, and it will no doubt take its place as the standard manual on the subject." 
hurch Times. 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF 
RECENT DISCOVERIES. By L. W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., and 
H. R. HALL, M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 P.ates and 
Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 

“In a sumptuous volume of 470 pages Messrs. King and Hall inform the lay 
reader of the more important additions which have been made to our knowledge 
of the ancient East in the course of the last few years. The book we have read 
with the keenest interest."—Guardian. 


UNITED WORSHIP. Illustrated from the Office for Morning 
and Evening Prayer in the Anglican Communion. By the Right Reverend 
WILLIAM AWDRY (late Bishop in South Tokyo). Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF THE LEADING MUHAMMADAN 
OBJECTIONS TO CHRISTIANITY. Compiled by the Rev. W. 
ST. CLAIR TISDALL, D.D. Second Edition, Revised. Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. (Manchester Cathedral Lectures, 1907.) By the Rev. R. J. 
KNOWLING, D.D., Canon of Durham, and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Durham, Fellow of King’s College, London. Small post 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

THE LETTERS OF ST. PAUL TO CORINTH. By the 
ae DAWSON WALKER, M.A., D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH: a Critical 
Examination of the Evidences for. By THOMAS JAMES THORBURN, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

ALCUIN OF YORK. By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, 
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boards, 5s. 
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for these Drawings. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. 7s. 6d. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


WE do not gather that G. B. Shaw’s outburst of 
indignation against the Licenser of Plays has brought 
any ponderable amount of grist to his mills, even in the 
shape of sympathy. In spite of the cocoa-fed Noncon- 
formist Nation and the cocoa-fed Nonconformist Daily 
News, the intellectual feeling of the country is entirely 
with Mr. Redford. Shaw has succeeded only in 
showing up himself for a person who has little or no 
respect for the natural decencies, and his rash sup- 
porters in the Press have succeeded only in bringing 
upon themselves the condemnation of their own 
readers. Nobody can doubt that the passage from 
Mr. Shaw’s play, which we quoted in these columns 
last week, was, to say the least of it, an undesirable 
passage, and a passage which could serve no useful 
purpose to anybody. The Nation’s contention that it 
was essential to Mr. Shaw’s dramatic expression 
of himself is simply nonsense, and it indicates 
quite plainly that the WNation’s estimate of Mr. 
Shaw’s powers as a dramatist is not flattering 
to Mr. Shaw. The merest knocker together of 
crude melodramas for the three night bookings 
in the provinces could have got all the dramatic 
effect Mr. Shaw can possibly hope to obtain out of 
Blanco Posnet’s wicked speech without employing 
language to which official objection could be taken. 
But the fact is that in passages of the type in question 
Mr. Shaw does not really aim at dramatic effect at all. 
His intention is to shock rather than to move, and 
though people may prattle about his dramatic artistry 
till they be black in the face, it is impossible to get 
away from the obvious facts. We trust that the 
general upshot of the matter will serve as a lesson 
alike to Mr. Shaw, Mr. Massingham and the editor 
of the Daily News. The agitation for the abolition 
of the censorship is an agitation to which no sane 
person can lend support. We are told that there is 
no cenorship over literature, and that, consequently, 
there should be no censorship over the drama. In 
point of fact, however, there is an ultimate censorship 
over literature, which censorship takes the unpleasant 








form of prosecutions at Bow Street, instead of refusal 
to license. We believe that the managers of theatres 
and that actors and the theatre-going public as a 
whole will be found to be more or less in accord with 
the present system. When the licensor of plays has 
passed any given dramatic work the manager may 
produce his play with a perfectly easy mind and the 
performers may play their parts with an equally easy 
mind and the theatre-goer may buy his seats in the 
full assurance that he will be spared anything in the 
way of exhibitions of downright unseemliness and im- 
propriety. If the censor were abolished nobody could 
be sure about anything. We believe that out of a 
desire to accommodate the supposed public demand 
for the discussion of this, that or the other “‘ pro- 
blem’’ on the stage the censor has more than once 
licensed the performance of plays which the police 
would have stopped if there had been no censor. And 
we are sure that the abolition of the censorship will 
be the signal for an outbreak of unseemliness, unde- 
sirability and prurience the like of which has never 
before been witnessed in England. 


It is singular that the supporters of the agitation 
against the censor are for the most part puling and 
unacted dramatists—many of them mere children, not 
to say minor poets. They have failed utterly in litera- 
ture and in journalism, and even in musical comedy. 
As for writing a competent drama, they know that the 
job is entirely beyond them, and they have the good 
sense not to attempt it. But it is always open to them 
to make an excursion into cheap pornography and to 
bring the result under the notice of the censor, who, 
of course, promptly ‘‘ turns it down,’’ and by that act 
installs our beautiful young dramatic author among the 
martyrs for all time. This, to our mind, is the only 
real drawback to the censorship; but it is a small affair 
and we shall not weep over it. Of course, if the 
control of the drama, like the control of literature, 
were to pass into the hands of the police our young 
friends would shriek horribly. So that looking at the 
circumstances as a whole it were perhaps best that 
well should be left alone. Meanwhile, the censor has 
got the best of Shaw once again, and nobody is sorry. 


Mr. St. Loe Strachey, of the Spectator, has begun 
the climbing-down process. In a long article, entitled 
‘* Confirmation and Communion,’’ he trots out once 
more the stale arguments of Nonconformity and Lati- 
tudinarianism as to what is intended by certain rubrics 
and canons of the Church, and assures us that because 
these rubrics and canons are “ habitually violated ”’ the 
rubric in regard to Confirmation and the Communion 
should also be violated. Our contemporary goes 
even to the length of asserting that ‘‘the rubric in 
regard to Confirmation is one where it is extremely 
doubtful whether what we may call the technical and 
pedantic interpretation is really valid.”” Here we have 
a guarded statement, if you will, but it is the kind of 
statement in which the Spectator is ever ready to in- 
dulge when occasion serves it. Mr. Strachey’s article 
will not deceive or throw dust into the eyes of plain 
churchmen. It contains, however, what Mr. Strachey 
no doubt considers a very choice final appeal, to which 
we must take grave exception. Here is Mr. Strachey’s 
appeal : 


We feel bound to say there seems to us something, 
if not blasphemous, at any rate wholly inconsistent with 
the spirit of Christianity in arguing such a point as this 
as if it were solely a point of law and not of religion. 
But if it is essentially not a point of Church law but a 
point of Christianity that is being considered, can any 
man who looks into his own conscience, and who desires 
to do the will of God as it is found in the Gospels and 
the teaching of Christ, really doubt what would be the 
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will of our Lord in such a matter? Would our Lord 
have repelled any man from His side, from His gifts, and 
from His ministrations on a punctilio, on a point of 
law, on a matter of ritual? Would He, who told the 
ritualists of His day that they laid on men burdens too 
heavy to be borne, have given His approval to those 
whose misdirected zeal prompts them to shut, as they 
believe, the gates of heavenly mercy upon all who did not 
conform with rigid accuracy to the rubric? We, at any 
rate, eannot read the Gospel or the will of Jesus in any 
such sense as that. If we look to the spirit of our 
Lord’s teaching we shall surely find, not repulsion but 
embracement, not exclusion but inclusion. What we said 
at the beginning of this controversy we must say again. 
We are neither theologians nor ecclesiastical lawyers, and 
we, of course, make no pretence to a monopoly of Christian 
truth. We will not condemn Pharisaism in the spirit of 
the Pharisees. But at least we have a right, as English- 
men, to ask other Englishmen, whether bishops or 
clergymen or laymen, to remember so to be churchmen as 
not to forget they are Christians. 


The subtleties here set forward are very subtle indeed. 
Mr. Strachey knows as well as we know that if we 
begin to enquire as to what our Lord would have done 
in this, that or the other circumstance Nonconformity 
at least might find itself in a very awkward situation 
indeed. There is no question of embracement or re- 
pulsion involved in the present argument. Nobody is 
suggesting that Mr. Strachey’s friends are not 
Christians, or that they are indifferent Christians, or 
that our Lord would repulse them. But to say that 
the next Nonconformist, merely for the purpose of 
suiting his own whim and convenience, has any sort 
of right—legal, moral, Christian or otherwise—to in- 
sist that the Church of England shall abolish or loosely 
interpret her rubrics and canons is sheer nonsense. 
If a High Churchman insisted in taking part in a 
Wesleyan class meeting or a Wesleyan love-feast 
there would be a bitter outcry; yet there is nothing in 
the constitution or laws of Methodism to prevent such 
participation. And when a churchman happens to 
reside six miles from the nearest church, he travels the 
six miles when he wishes to go to church rather than 
disturb the close handy Methodist conventicle. If the 
good soul for whom Mr. Strachey is taking all this 
trouble and setting up all this speciousness will look 
at matters in a serious, impartial and Christian light 
we think that she will recognise that the best thing 
she can do is to be confirmed with all convenient dis- 
sogge. and thus become a proper member of the church 


or which she is evidently possessed of an admirable 
affection. 


Our old friend Mr. Shorter has been at it again. 
He informs us in the current number of his paper that 
“long before their deaths, both Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. Meredith had reached the position of classic 
writers with regard to their first editions and also 
their autographs.”’ Whether they were classic writers 
in the literary sense is, of course, no affair of Mr. 
Shorter’s. It seems that some of Mr. Meredith’s 
handwriting has been found to be more valuable than 
the first editions of his novels, ‘“‘ by the test of the 
auction room,”’ and that ‘“‘a few weeks before he died 
a single letter was sold for £5,” which is stupendous 
reading. The market in first editions and autographs 
is no doubt important from Mr. Shorter’s point of 
view, and it is quite natural that a critic who is 
apparently incapable of distinguishing good writing 
from bad should fall back on a sort of paragraphic 
book-prices-current when a great man dies. In the 
meantime it is interesting to note that Mr. Shorter 
“ sincerely trusts that Mr. Thomas Hardy may be the 
next recipient of the Order of Merit.’ We have 
nothing but admiration for Mr. Thomas Hardy in 
some of his phases, but we may promise Mr. Shorter 





that we shall never read of Thomas Hardy, O.M. 
There are lions in the way; besides which it seems to 
us highly probable that Mr. Hardy would not accept 
such an honour, even if it were proffered to him. The 
Order of Merit business might suit some of our clever 
popular novelists; but it can have no attractions what- 
ever for a competent literary person. 


There is a rumour abroad that Mr. Watts-Dunton 
proposes to hand over to the Royal Literary Fund the 
goodly number of thousands of pounds bequeathed to 
him by Mr. Swinburne. For our own part, we sin- 
cerely hope that Mr. Watts-Dunton will do nothing 
of the kind. If he wishes to honour the memory of 
Swinburne he can easily accomplish his purpose with- 
out troubling the Royal Literary Fund, which is not 
by any means an ideal organisation, and which would 
also appear to have funds enough and to spare when 
mediocrity is concerned. A separate and independent 
Swinburne fund, which would provide suitable pen- 
sions or grants for capable poets, would be far more 
honourable to the name of Swinburne. We are rather 
astonished that Mr. Swinburne did not provide for 
something of this sort before his death; but probably 
he felt that the matter would be handled more satis- 
factorily by his lifelong friend. Of course, the matter 
lies entirely with Mr. Watts-Dunton, and nobody 
would blame him if he did nothing. 


The Nation is advertising itself as ‘“‘the best and 
brightest of the weeklies.” Now, if anybody had at 
any time so described the Nation there might be some 
reason in the advertisement, but Mr. Massingham does 
not quote his ‘‘ best and brightest of the weeklies,”’ 
and, in point of fact, the legend has been bestowed 
upon and belongs to another paper, the name of which 
modesty forbids us to mention. However, in order to 
give Mr. Massingham a good run for his money we 
have inspected number ten, volume five of his cocoa- 
fed sheet, and we are quite certain that it is not in the 
least bright and that even the poor old Outlook is a 
good deal better. Here is a sample of bestness and 
brightness, which we cull from one of the Nation’s 
middle pages: 


Following up his book on “ No. 10 Downing Street” 
Mr. Charles Eyre Pascoe has just finished a volume on 
similar lines dealing with ‘‘ Admiralty House, Whitehall,” 
the official residence for over two hundred years of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Its history may be traced back 
to the Duke of Buckingham of Charles I.’s reign, and it 
contains a large number of portraits and other relics of 
historic interest, 

Again: 

We understand that a monthly literary review will be 
issued in October next, under the direction of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. The aim of the new venture is, we believe, to 
deal in popular style with the literature of the month. It 
will contain critical sketches of notable authors, book 


reviews, and gossip about all that relates to the world of 
letters. 


On the whole, this is pretty good for sixpennyworth 
of the ‘‘ best and brightest,’’ particularly as it appears 
under the heading of the ‘‘ World of Books.’’ And it 
seems to us more than doubtful if either of the para- 
graphs we have quoted was written in the office of 
the Nation. Every editor receives from the publishers 
a hundred such paragraphs every week, and he merely 
waste-paperbaskets them. Mr. Massingham prefers 
to retail them for sixpence. It is true that out of the 
paragraph about Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s forthcoming 
literary monthly sparkling copy might have been made, 
but Mr. Massingham dare not make it. The truth 
about T.P. and “ literature’? by W. H. Massingham 
might create strife at that well-known pothouse, the 
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National Liberal Club. T. P. announced at a meeting 
of the Imperial Press Conference the other afternoon 
that he had never found himself able to discover the 
difference between literature and journalism. We are 
not astonished; neither is Mr. Massingham. Leaving 
the Nation’s paragraphs for the Nation’s poetry, which 
should be the chief thing, we come across two sublime 
stanzas “‘ from the Chinese.’’ The last of them con- | 
cludes as follows: 
The pencil falters and the song is naught, 
Her beauty, like the sun, dispells my thought. 


We have read better stuff in the ‘“‘ books’”’ of travel- 
ling pantomimes. And the price is only sixpence! 
It is lucky for the Rowntrees that their chocolate is 
excellent. 


Messrs. Bottomley and Vivian are becoming quite 
pathetic. One of them—we should not like to wager 
which of them—writes in the current John Bull as fol- 
lows: 

Everybody who is worth his place in the world performs 
a hundred or a thousand services for his fellows, for which 
he never asks and never expects and never gets a farthing 
payment. In all service for humanity there is an element 
of sacrifice. 
We have heard of shares being sold at an enormous 
sacrifice, and on a warranty similar in kind to the 
warranty that so-and-so’s pills are worth a guinea a 
box. The editor of John Bull, it seems, is convinced 
that the John Bull League for the extirpation of kill- 
joy, humbug and cant is going to be a big thing. If 
it can extirpate the humbug and cant which appears 
from week to week in John Bull it will indeed have 
performed a notable service. Bottomley and Vivian, 
not to say Odhams and Elias, as the executioners of 
“cant and hypocrisy in every shape’’ undoubtedly fire 
the imagination, particularly after their fearful ex- 
posure of the mud-stained condition of English justice, 
and their courageous endeavours to heap contempt 
upon Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, V.C., because of 
his piety. 


Curious things happen in the publishing trade. Some 
day possibly we shall find an author of the tempera- 
ment of Isaac Disraeli compiling a book on the 
Romance of Publishing, and the Fairy Tales of Pater- 
noster Row. But strive as we will to overlook the 
fact the book manufacturer is a person who delights 
in the curious situation. Examples will readily occur 
to the initiated. It is romantic that A. should publish 
B.’s books and elope with B.’s wife. We do not say 
that the thing has been done; but it would be romantic 
and a distinct change from the usual practice of dissi- 
pating B.’s royalties and going bankrupt. Apart from 
this kind of romance, however, we are face to face at 
the present moment with a publishing romance of the 
first order, in which romance at least three, if not four, 
more or less respectable publishing houses are con- 
cerned. In the eye of the public these four publishing 
houses are very distinct and separate affairs. Two of 
them publish fairly naughty or foolish books and de- 
clare very fat dividends in consequence. The other 
two hold up hands of pious horror at the bare idea 
of naughty books and are entirely for religion and the 
world well lost. Yet on close examination it will be 
found that the men behind these concerns are delicately 
inter-related and inter-connected. For example, the 
head and front of one of the religious, high-toned 
houses is a large shareholder in one of the grub-along, 
foolish, low comedian, anything-for-money houses, 
and thus pays to Peter the large dividends which he re- 
ceives from Paul. We have a proper number of 


striking facts at our disposal with reference to this 
matter, but we will forbear for the time being. 








THE PAGEANT 


See how Life moves, a cunning-fashioned mask, 
A tale unfolded, quaint and full of meaning, 
Where some look on and of each other ask 

What new surprise the masquer Time is screening: 


And others at his prompting play their parts 

Of tragical dismay or April gladness; 

Fate comes like June with roses to their hearts, 
Or wraps them in a winding-sheet of sadness. 


When music sounds be ready for a measure; 
Muster up all your grace, and you may win 
Rewards that fall not unto every wight: 

Nor question why some watch and laugh at leisure, 
Nor why all evermore come newly in, 


And evermore go out into the night. 
Ss. S. 


ROSEBERY, MORLEY & CO. 


At a more or less recent house-warming in Oxford 
Street the abounding Mr. Gordon Selfridge explained 
to a company of journalists that he was pleased and 
proud to see them, inasmuch as he had always con- 
sidered himself to be three-parts a journalist. The jour- 
nalists, for their part, might have retorted quite fittingly 
that journalists though they might appear to be, they 
were really three-parts drapers. And such a retort 
might have saved us all a great deal of trouble, and 
might have kept Lord Rosebery, and Lord Morley 
and Co. in particular, from having so much to say at 
the various dinners and meetings of what is now called 
the Imperial Press Conference. Far be it from us to 
offer a cold shoulder or a stock-fish hand to the sundry 
worthy journalists and their wives—from ‘‘ overseas ”’ 
—who during the past few days have made such havoc 
with the White City claret and the Sutton Place early 
peas. Gentlemen who run newspapers ‘“‘ overseas,”’ or, 
as a decent person would put it, in the Colonies, are no 
doubt just as good and just as ‘‘ charming to meet” 
as other people from ‘“‘ overseas,”’ and it is quite pos- 
sible that they are also really profound publicists, not 
to say, Empire-builders, and “‘ custodians of the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare and Burns,’”’ whatever that may 
mean. Lord Rosebery, with an effusiveness smacking 
properly of the loving-cup, has bid them ‘‘ Welcome 
Home,”’ and Lord Rosebery may be presumed to know 
what he is about. On the other hand, nobod 

acquainted with the subject can have pertised the multi- 
farious lists of the names of persons who are taking 
part in our yeasty Imperial Press celebrations without 
indulging a feeling of mild astonishment, mingled, per- 
haps, with a dash of the emotion of gratitude; for 
there can be no doubt in the world that whatever may 
be the intellectual status and literary and philosophical 
parts of our Colonial visitors, the intellectual status 
and literary and philosophical parts of the indigenous 
section of the Conference are not calculated to dazzle 
one. In point of fact, and so far as the journalistic 
sons of the Mother Country are concerned, the func- 
tions and meetings have of necessity taken pretty much 
the form of so many Sunday-school treats, which are 
being attended with a sort of condescension by our 
Roseberys and our Morleys, and a sprinkling of 
duchesses and society people, whose interest really 
lies more in the crush than in the Press, and who, 
beautiful as they may appear in the eyes of the gaping 
journalists, are not exactly fitted by either education 
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or intention to be the saviours of their country. In 
order that we may more vividly illustrate the situation 
we take from a report of a garden party, “ arranged 
in honour of the Imperial Press Delegates,” the fol- 
lowing sublime words: 


Buffets were set up in several of the rooms, and tea and 
coffee and all kind of light refreshments were on hand. 


It is impossible for us to assert roundly what “all 
kinds of light refreshments ’’ may or may not have in- 
cluded. But this simple sentence brings to our recol- 
lection a semi-private evening party arranged by a 
great lady in a great house for the benefit of a certain 
charity. For this affair the Press were invited on 
appealing gilt-edged, properly-crested paper, and, 
recognising, no doubt, that it was the chance of a 
lifetime, sundry influential newspapers put down their 
best and brightest to represent them on the eventful 
evening. So that, instead of receiving a few hundred 
two-pound-a-week reporters, the great lady in question 
really received a considerable number of able editors, 
and, for that matter, even two or three real live 
bloated newspaper proprietors. We need scarcely sa 

that ‘‘ buffets were set up in several of the rooms” 
and that ‘‘ tea and coffee and all kinds of light refresh- 
ments were on hand.”’ Sailing gracefully up to one 
of these buffets, a gentleman of high editorial rank, 
and a notorious Empire-builder, demanded of the 
venerable feudal servitor at the back of the bar a small 
item in the way of a whisky and soda. The venerable 
servitor eyed our Empire-builder with a perfectly 
menial and subservient eye, and remarked: ‘‘I am 
very sorry, sir, but ’er Grace ’as given orders that no 
whisky is to be served to the Press.’’ There were 
ructions of a highly decorous kind, and after the 
whisky had been produced the Empire-builder left it 
untasted and left the house. This is less than five 
short years - It was a small matter, but it showed 
rather painfully which way the wind blows in certain 
minds when journalism is concerned. Thanks to the 
efforts of the hapenny Press, we have clearly changed 
all that. Lord Rosebery comes to dine with us, and 
makes the “ oration of his life’’ for our honour and 
glory. Lord Morley comes to talk to us, and con- 
cludes another “ oration of his life ’’ with the remark: 
“‘T am very proud to have met you, and I am always 
very proud to have been a member of your profes- 
sion.’”’ We can assure these worthy noblemen that 
they are both of them wasting their delicate breath; 
there is no glory and honour about journalism, and a 
man who says that he is proud to meet journalists is 
simply doing his best to be courteous; while as to 
being proud ‘‘to have been a member of your pro- 
fession ’’ Lord Morley ceased to be a member of the 
journalist profession in time to preserve absolutely 
unimpaired his colossal ignorance of it. These are 
the short, sharp, ungetoverable facts, and we commend 
them to Lord Rosebery and to Lord Morley and the 
rest of them. There is not a practical journalist in 
England who is not giggling in his sleeve over the 
whole business. 

It may be that the Imperial Press Conference has 
further meetings to hold and further soirees to attend, 
and if further eminent orators are down on the bill we 
shall offer them a few words of advice. Lord Rose- 
bery and Lord Morley have convinced the world at 
large that they are exceedingly nice gentlemen, but 
that their contempt for journalism is really profound. 
Lord Rosebery has never been a journalist, but for all 
that it is safe to credit him with a small amount of 
intelligence, particularly as he happens to be a person 
of some literary parts. Yet he goes to the White City 
in the spirit of an alderman on a reception committee. 
He has nothing but praise of the most treacly and 
dumplingy kind for the Press in all parts of the King’s 





dominions, which, as his lordship professes to conceive 
it, is the finest, most creditable and most immaculate 
affair under the sun, and he bids us drink bumpers to it. 
Lord Morley, for his part, is an equally blind and 
crapulous worshipper. Of the true inwardness of the 
journalism of the moment we will presume him to 
know next to nothing. On the other hand, he can 
read, and he also happens to be a person of literary 
parts. Further, he confesses to having heard rumours 
as to the unsatisfactory and discreditable condition of 
the newspaperdom of the moment; 7 he affects a 
sane and humorous scepticism. There is nothing 
wrong with the Press; the man with his hapenny paper 
—and if he be of an esthetic turn of mind, his illus- 
trated paper—is a sane, sound, honest person whom 


it is impossible to corrupt or demoralise, and who is | 


simply being given what is best for him by your high- 
minded public-spirited, philanthropic hapenny news- 
paper proprietor. We shall only reply to Lord Morley 
in the words which he himself quotes: ‘‘ My brother, 
we beseech you to think it possible that you may be 
mistaken,’’ and our advice to elderly noblemen who 
may have in preparation orations for the remaining 
meetings of the Imperial Press Conference is that a 
few words of honest criticism would be of much more 
worth to the country just now than tons of bouquets 
and fawning and soft speeches. 








POETRY AND DEMOS 


From time to time attempts are made to establish for 
poetry, as well as for other forms of imaginative art, 
a test which shall depend upon widespread popular 
appreciation, and although nothing is easier than to 
defeat such attempts they often recur. If they were 
made only by unthinking persons they might well be 
neglected, but the heresy is often adopted by men of 
superior understanding, and occasionally even by men 
whose principal concern in life is literature. The arch 
offender among these is Count Tolstoi, who, in ‘‘ What 
is Art? ”’ upholds the proposition that all art not under- 
stood and appreciated by the masses is bad and 
counterfeit. 

False views are based less commonly upon alto- 
gether false foundations than upon truth misappre- 
hended or partly seen; indeed, the same fundamental 
perception may inspire both true and false statements 
upon any matter. Thus, those who say falsely, 
‘““ Good poetry ought to be such as everyone can under- 
stand,’’ are putting a truth backward, and should 
rather say, “‘ Everyone ought to understand good 
poetry.” 

It is not difficult to understand how the heresy arises. 
It will be admitted by all who love poetry that at the 
present time in England a true appreciation of it is 
excessively rare. Those whose professional duty 
it is to pass some kind of judgment upon con- 
temporary verse are helpless when any new volume 
appears. The majority of reviewers are guided by one 
golden rule, depending upon the rarity of good poetry: 
except under special circumstances, condemn all new 
verse. This they do, and in ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred they are right, though they do not 
know why. Yet so timid are they that if but one voice 
of any strength is raised in praise they all follow like 
sheep, so that about once in each year, or perhaps 
more rarely, a new verse-writer is hailed as a poet. 
It may sometimes happen that the newcomer is truly 
an inspired singer, and that the word of recognition 
was spoken by a true judge; and then, many are the 
pitfalls for these critics. Unless they should be so 
fortunate as to learn from their leader what they should 
admire, they will certainly, if they venture upon quota- 
tion, choose the poorest lines from the volume, and 
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offer them as an example of the poet’s quality. And 
to pass from these professional critics to the general 
public, here the same ignorance is found. Among the 
widest section of the public two views commonly pre- 
vail: the one, that poetry is an idle triviality with 
which a sensible man need not, or perhaps should not 
concern himself; the other, that its proper function is 
the direct expression in verse of estimable sentiments, 
such as patriotism, paternal or filial love and the like, 
or of the most luscious sentimentality. Above these 
comes a much smaller and yet considerable class of 
persons who—generally in early youth—consider an 

high-sounding lines, especially of the descriptive kind, 
to be beautiful. A still smaller class admires fine, skil- 
ful verse, especially if it bear evidence of a scholarly 
mind. And among all these persons the statement that 
a profound gulf exists between the simplest stanza of 
poetry and the most correct, skilful, and dignified 
verse that can be composed by a writer of refined taste 
and scholarly acquirements, is regarded either as non- 
sense, or as the irritating pose of the ‘“ superior 
person,” although in the last class a few sophisticated 
persons will be found who are aware that such a differ- 
ence is held to exist, but are not able to understand it. 

But notwithstanding all this ignorance, there is a 
widespread, though not universal, belief that in very 
truth poetry is one of the noble and delightful things 
of life. There are many blameless households in which 
finely-bound, but—alas!—unread copies of the works 
of the poets are kept, perhaps from an obscure feeling 
that the mere possession of them is creditable, and 
forms a bond between their owners and spheres too 
high for them. There are many excellent persons to 
whom the names of Shelley and Keats are of sweet 
savour, though they know not their works. The great 
newspapers, dedicated to the practical affairs of life, 
sacrifice columns of their space when a poet, whom 
they have been taught to consider great, is dead; and, 
however: blindly and blunderingly, pay to him and to 
ae their tribute of honour. For after all, those 
who know and love poetry have not been silent; their 
delight has been spoken again and again, and the public 
has heard their praises. It is seen that the memory of 
the poet has a life more vivid and enduring than kings 
and statesmen can claim. It is seen that some few 
persons, not foolish or without authority, preserve 
for the works left by the poets a high and almost holy 
enthusiasm. Above all, it is seen that the praises 
showered upon the poets are of a kind which few 
other men can win; and yet are of the kind that every 
man who has anything good in him would wish, in 
his secret heart, that he might bé capable of winning. 
It is recognised widely, however faintly and dimly, 
that the beauty which is prized in poetry is akin to all 
the finest elements in the nature of man; and so there 
still exists a great body of persons who hold poetry 
in a reverence which, though it is weak because it is 
not allied with understanding, is yet enduring because 
it is the product of the better parts of their nature. 
It is similar to, and in the same way estimable as the 
respect in which great numbers of persons, not them- 
selves religious, continue to hold religion. 

It is natural, especially in a day when, for good or 
evil, more or less democratic theories hold the field, 
that among those who are aware of these two facts, 
the general incapacity to step into the enchanted 
regions of poetry, and the widespread belief that these 
regions are delightful to man, there should be some 
who wonder at, and some who resent the apparent 
exclusion from such delight of the great mass of men. 
From such wonder and such resentment spring two 
schools, both, I believe, mistaken; that which holds 
that poetry is an esoteric mystery belonging as of 
right to a chosen few, and regards almost as intrusive 
and impertinent the wistful glances cast at their garden 








by those who would but cannot enter, and that which 
demands that the garden be thrown open to all. It is 
with the last only that we are here concerned. They 
put forward a false syllogism. They promise truly 
that poetry is delightful to the soul of man, and that 
the most of mankind do not taste its delight, and con- 
clude falsely that the nature of poetry is to be changed, 
and that it is to be lowered to the comprehension of 
the many. 

I know not how far among lovers of poetry the 
following will be accepted: that poetic feeling, emotion 
the same in kind though not in degree as that of the 
poet in his sublimest moment, is not rare, but common 
to the extent that those who never know it, though 
they are many, are yet the minority. Is it not true 
that every fine emotion of the human heart is in its 
essence poetic? That man, however “ practical,’’ who 
will pause in involuntary admiration when he comes 
unexpectedly upon a beautiful scene, is capable of 
poetic emotion; he is, in some faint and dim degree, 
a poet. The beauty of the landscape does not please 
him, as some would have it, merely because its har- 
mony is grateful to his nerves and brain. He is not 
critical, and knows nothing of the mechanic laws of 
composition, nor of the values of tones and shades. 
If he has any true pleasure, however fleeting, however 
quickly obscured by the commoner activities of his 
mind, it is because he has a sense of beauty: there is 
something in the landscape, not to be identified with 
its material parts, though conveyed to him by them, 
which seems to him strange, magical and suggestive. 
This feeling, from which is derived the whole of such 
pleasure as he gains, he cannot express; if he could 
do so he would be, in very truth, a poet. If his 
pleasure is great he will perhaps say baldly to his com- 
panion, ‘‘ That is beautiful!’’; and it may sometimes 
happen that he will go on, in his wish to communicate 
the pleasure which he has felt, and endeavour to pick 
out the features in the landscape which he may call 
especially beautiful. But such conversation soon dies, 
and not only for the plain and obvious reason that 
such a man is not much interested in beauty. It is felt 
vaguely that it is unsatisfactory. It is not what is 
wanted. Jt is not poetry. That is why most people 
talk rarely, and sensible people never, of the pleasure 
which beauty of any kind gives them. It is felt in- 
stinctively by all, that such pleasure cannot be com- 
municated by ordinary methods of speech, however 
skilfully used; it cannot be contained within the terms 
of statement and description, and by too many it is 
concluded that it cannot in any way be communicated. 
It is not too much to say that the vast mass of people 
are unaware that the function of poetry is to express, 
with a sweetness and intensity far beyond their power 
to imagine, those strange and magical suggestions 
which, for some rarely, for others more often, enhance 
and glorify their perception of the material realities of 
Earth with a spiritual Ss of beauty. They do 
not know, and could ardly be persuaded, that when 
they try feebly to communicate their own pleasure in 
beauty of any kind, and fail, they give evidence of 
their own and the common human need for poetry. 

If this be true, if poetry is indeed the expression of 
emotions common to most of the human race, then 
there is an end to the pretensions of those who would 
have ita mystery. There is an end, also, to the claims 
of those who, because it is not comprehended of the 
many, would have it leave its proper functions to serve 
others. Their demand that the garden should be 
thrown open to all is idle, for it lies open already. 

But yet the many do not enter. That very man 
whom we have imagined, who can receive some touch 
of poetic pleasure from beauty, has no care for poetry. 
He does not, it is true, know what poetry is: he has 
a false notion of its functions. But if he did know he 
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would still not care for it. He values such pleasure 
too lightly to be at any pains to secure it. He thinks 
it idle, and puts a thousand things above it, some 
important, some trivial. Grosser pleasures, more 
easily obtained, please him better. This is true of the 
world: there is no such strongly-felt and widespread 
desire for poetic pleasure as might lend a sentimental 
if not a reasonable force to the claims of those who 
hold that poetry should submit to the test of popu- 
larity. Although the poetic faculty is not an abnormal 
one, although it is a constant element of human nature, 
yet in the vast majority of men in the present day it 
is so weak, so atrophied, that they feel no necessity 
for satisfying its claims. 

So, by far the larger part of the world’s indiffer- 
ence to poetry must be set down to this weakness of 
the poetic instinct in most persons: yet ignorance 
also plays its part. It is not intended to offer here 
an educational recipe for the universal inculcation of 
a true appreciation of poetry, yet it may be said that 
education might do something. Cannot poetry, after 
all, be defined? Would it not be possible to teach the 
average human being two things, the first, that it is 
the function of poetry to convey such poetic emotion 
as he can and does experience, though in a higher and 
intensified degree; the second, that he must not expect 
to find such emotion communicated in poetry as in his 
own familiar vehicle of prose, by statement and descrip- 
tion? Could he not be made to understand something 
of that indirect suggestion which is the essence of 
lyrical poetry? And for a last question, would not 
this lessen the impatience with which the inadept sees 
that poetry is not what he expected in that it does not 
give him the plain statements for which he looked; and 
might not this open the door to at least a few who 
alone will never find their way into the garden? 


REVIEWS 


TACITUS 


The Annals of Tacitus. Books XI. to XVI. An 
English translation, with introduction, notes, and 
maps. By GrorGe GiLBerT Ramsay. (John 
Murray.) 


Most men remember nothing about school but inci- 
dents of school life; their minds when they were school- 
boys are blotted out as if they had belonged to a 
former unknown existence. The few to whom their 
youthful ideas are still only the distant prelude to their 
present ideas, will probably recall their relief when 
they escaped from Livy to Tacitus, especially if they 
possessed more native wit than latinity, and especially 
again in cases where masters had not by that stage of 
their instruction stamped out with grammars any taste 
for literature which had been born in them. Livy was 
and probably still is, particularly exasperating to such 
boys. He lures them by easy stages into a sudden fog 
of confused sentences. Men who have such memories 
will first sympathise with Professor Ramsay for point- 
ing out that when Livy pretends to be accurate, he is 
hopelessly inconsistent. His record of Hannibal’s 
passage of the Alps is consequently valueless. Next 
they will sympathise with Professor Ramsay for again 
exposing the enemy of their remoter childhood, Cesar, 
who disgusted them by thinking confusedly in spite of 
his preciser language. They found it incredible that 
the author of the Gallic War was the great man that 
he is represented to have been, and either doubt it still, 
or pretend that all his works were written by Hirtius. 
Professor Ramsay notices that Cesar is often nearly 
as vague about his own business as Livy is about Han- 
nibal’s. Tacitus comes to such boys like a saviour; it 
is impossible to pretend that he cared a fig for gram- 











marians. He used Latin as he chose; he obliterates 
grammarians. They can no longer conceal ideas by 
their inept rules, for Tacitus has power of laying hold 
upon his readers’ minds, which no schoolmaster nor 
grammarian can hinder. No Latin writer, scarcely 
another in any language, possesses it in the same 
degree, except Dante and perhaps Shakespeare. When 
the mind has once been emancipated from grammar 
it is not difficult to seize the meaning of Tacitus. His 
concentration is so intense that it compels compre- 
hension. To young Ishmaelites craving for bread he 
comes as the confounder of those who have hitherto 
compounded it chiefly of gravel. Professor Ramsay is 
just now at once the guardian, the evangelist, and the 
high priest of the oracle. He defends the text, he 
expounds, and he admires. His English version will 
send back many early admirers to the Latin text, and 
they will gratefully rejoice with him in the completion 
of his long and very difficult task. 

As regards the text of the Annals, Professor Ram- 
say explains that we owe our knowledge practically to 
cne manuscript, Medicean MS.A., for the first ten 
books, and Medicean MS.B, for books eleven to six- 
teen. But Med.B is exceedingly difficult to decipher, 
consequently until recently the printed texts of the 
later books were more or less accommodated to gram- 
marians’ rules. Professor Ramsay has used the great 
edition of Mr. Furneaux, whose “‘ sane and cautious 
judgement’’ he has “learnt more and more to 
respect ’’—revised, as to the text, by Mr. C. D. 
Fisher. He considers the Fisher-Ferneaux text (F 2) 
now probably the best in existence. This is what he 
says: 

Mr. Fisher has done good service by clinging tenaciously to 
the readings of Med. wherever possible. He might perhaps 
have gone even further in this direction; for whenever the 
reading of Med. can be deciphered, and presents a construction 
not impossible [Professor Ramsay might have written ‘‘ com- 
prehensible by me ’’] it is safer to assume that Tacitus may 
have used an unusual or unknown construction than to pro- 
nounce that MS. corrupt. I have myself ventured, for reasons 
given in the notes, to accept the readings of Med. rather than 
those adopted by F 2 and others, in the following passages. 

He then indicates some fifteen passages, which show 
the wisdom of the course which he has taken. It must 
not be supposed that the scribe of Med. was infallible, 
nor that Professor Ramsay is uncritical, for he fre- 
quently corrects obvious clerical errors, but his very 
distinct preference for Tacitus before grammarians is 
the first excellence of his book. As he points out, 
Tacitus’s style is closely condensed; it is not confused 
like Livy’s, nor unphilosophical in the use of words, 
like Czsar’s.* Tacitus’s style was intentional, and to 
tamper with it is to obscure his mind. Hence comes 
the enormous difficulty of Professor Ramsay’s task, 
and the constant demand through centuries for inter- 
pretations of Tacitus, couched in the terms most ex- 
pressive at the moment, which are also able to reflect 
his mind most accurately. 

An idea of the interest and scope of these later books 
of the Anfials can be given best by quoting at length 
from Professor Ramsay’s admirable Introduction: 

These books admit us to the private councils of Emperors, to 
the intrigues of the Palace, to the proceedings of the Senate, 
and to the State secrets of the time; they show us how 
luxuriously the great Roman nobles lived in their lordly man- 
sions, amid hordes of slaves and freedmen gathered from every 
nation under heaven, and how meekly and ingloriously, on re- 
ceiving a message from their Imperial master—it might be at 
the family dinner-table, or at an entertainment of friends, or 
perhaps in some distant province—they were content to die. 
They paint the vice, public and private, of that most vicious of 
capitals with all the realism, but without the coarseness, of 
Juvenal; they describe the great fire of Rome with a pen not 





Inter conjugum et liberorum lamenta, qui dum assident, dum deflent, saepe 
eodem rogo cremabantur: this is a sentence which seems absurd as it stands, 
I er Ramsay thinks, but it is perfectly intelligible and shows no confusion 
of thought. 
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less vivid, though more rapid, than that with which Defoe 
tells of the fire of London; they make the first mention in 
secular history of the name of Christ, and of His execution by 
Pontius Pilate; they describe the horrors of the first Christian 
persecution; while in the foreground of this varied drama 
there passes a succession of the most beautiful and the most 
wicked women that ever dominated a Court, or contaminated 
the springs of government. 


To readers, therefore, who are not much concerned 
with the Latin text, Professor Ramsay’s version will 


prove delightfully interesting, and his footnotes |: 


scarcely less attractive. Both tempt a reviewer to 
linger too long over the history alone. One out of 
very many absorbing pages must be noticed, since it 
gives examples of two different kinds of merit con- 
spicuous in the notes; their adaptation of Tacitus to 
the present time, and their emphasis on his dramatic 
effect. Concerning the economic condition of Rome 
in the year 51, Tacitus says: ‘“‘ It came out that there 
was not more than fifteen days’ supply of food in the 
city. . . . And yet, great heavens! in the days of 
old Italy used to send supplies for the legions to distant 
provinces; nor is her soil unfertile now. But we prefer 
to cultivate Africa and Egypt, and commit to ships 
and accidents the sustenance of the Roman people! ”’ 
Whereupon Professor Ramsay remarks: ‘‘ This page 
of history may be commended to the zealous Tariff 
Reformer of to-day ’’; and adds, ‘‘ We import 80 per 
cent. of the wheat or flour consumed in these islands; 
and the Royal Commission on our food supplies 
reported in 1905 that in the month of August there is 
seldom more than five to six weeks’ supply of bread- 
stuff in the country.’’ Referring to the practice of 
fratricide common in the Parthian reigning house, Pro- 
fessor Ramsay quotes from Marco Venier this poig- 
nant sixteenth century analogy: 


The new Sultan seems to be a resolute man and terrible. The 
moment he arrived at the Seraglio he went to look on his 
father’s corpse ; then his nineteen brothers were brought to him 
one by one. They say that the eldest, a most beautiful lad and 
of excellent parts, beloved by all, when he kissed the Sultan’s 
hand, exclaimed, ‘‘ My lord and brother, let not my days be 
ended thus in my tender age.’’ The Sultan tore his beard with 
every sign of grief, but answered never a word. They were all 
strangled, all the nineteen. . . . 


To tell Tacitus’s own story of the splendid young 
rufian Radamistus related in Book 12, Chapter 51, 
would be to spoil it, since it is too long to quote in 
Professor Ramsay’s words. It recalls some scenes 
from the Arabian Nignts, or one of the more dramatic 
episodes of Boccaccio. 

It is inevitable that appreciation of Professor Ram- 

say’s rendering as an interpretation of Tacitus’s style 
cannot be so unqualified, for every admirer of Tacitus 
would render his words differently. Professor Ram- 
say’s version is eminently attractive, without reference 
to the Latin. It accurately represents Tacitus’s mean- 
ing when examined with the Latin. But as compared 
with the original it fails to interpret Tacitus’s mind 
to the reader, as the Latin does in spite of all its diffi- 
culties. This is inevitable; Tacitus would not have the 
appellant power for which he is so famous, if his were 
readily translatable. All English versions must seem 
verbose, comparatively succinct as Professor Ramsay’s 
is. But let anyone accept his challenge, and consider 
how he would translate the following passage: 
_ Caesonio Paeto Petronio Turpiliano consulibus gravis clades 
in Britannia accepta: in qua neque A. Didius legatus, ut 
memoravi, nisi parta retinuerat, et successor Veranius modicris 
excursibus Siluras populatus, quin ultra bellum proferret morte 
prohibitus est, magna, dum vixit, severitatis fama, supremis 
testamenti verbus ambitionis manifestus (14,29.1). 


If we accept the challenge, thinking that we could 
render it better than Professor Ramsay has done 
(pages 205 and 206), as we shall no doubt all think 
in this and other difficult passages, let us reflect that 








he has kept up to a high standard throughout the 
whole of the Annals left to us, and though isolated 
passages or phrases might be better rendered by tours 
de force, a translator must be Tacitus himself bred in 
the writing of English, to be able to write so much 
at such an imaginary pitch. Professor Ramsay 
remarks, ‘‘ When learning to write Latin prose at 
school, we used to be told to ‘think in Latin.’ In 
translating Tacitus, the converse operation must be 
performed, and we must ‘think in English.’”’ He 
should mean a little more than he says in this Tacitean 
manner. The perfect translator of Tacitus must think 
in Latin and write in English, for until, impregnated 
with Greek and Latin thought, we have reduced our 
vague English thinking to precision, we cannot hope 
to be sufficiently unanimous with Tacitus, to express 
his mind in any language. 


THE SIMPLE TURK 


The Awakening of Turkey. By E. F. Knicut. (John 
Milne, tos. 6d. net.) 


Ir is just a year since we last reviewed a book by Mr. 
Knight, ‘‘ Overseas Britain.”’ His contributions to 
literature are always welcome, and in ‘“The Awakening 
of Turkey ”’ we find no exception. There are few men 
who have studied more closely the East, near and far, 
than has Mr. Knight, and in his three earlier works, 
‘‘ Albania and Montenegro,”’ ‘‘ Letters From the 
Sudan,’’ and ‘‘ Where Three Empires Meet,’’ we have 
record of his experiences which have peculiarly fitted 
him to form a just judgment of the astounding events 
which have taken place in Turkey during the past 
twelve months. Through all his life of travel and 
adventure Mr. Knight has realised that the “‘ best study 
for mankind is man,’’ and thus we find in ‘‘ The 
Awakening of Turkey ’’ a very human document. We 
infer from page 282 that the title is an adaptation, that 
it is not quite original, though we would never accuse 
the author of the slightest plagiarism, for every page 
of this book would refute such an imputation. But in 
the autumn of last year, shortly before the first Turkish 
Parliament assembled, Mr. Knight witnessed in Pera 
a patriotic play given by a company of amateurs, all 
Young Turks, entitled ‘* The Awakening of Turkey.” 
The characters represented well-known men, creatures 
of the Palace, reformers, and others. The play opened 
with a prologue, ‘“‘The Pasha’s Dream.” ‘“ The 
curtain rose and disclosed a room in which a white- 
bearded old man was sleeping in an armchair. He was 
recognised by the audience as a well-known victim of 
the Despotism. The Pasha, as he slept, dreamt a vivid 
dream, which now unfolded itself before us.’’ And 
the dream which the Pasha dreamt might well have 
figured as the Prologue of Mr. Knight’s book. The 
horrors of Despotism, its sensual joys while practising 
heartless cruelties, passed through its victim’s sleep- 
ing brain, till he awoke and fled to Paris; on his death- 
bed, in exile, adjuring his only son to carry on the 
father’s work of devotion to the freedom of his 
country. The play included a funeral oration over the 
remains of the dead patriot at the Mussulman burial 
ground, and we witnessed his apotheosis ‘“‘when angels 
bore him upwards to Paradise.’’ The final scene repre- 
sented an entertainment at the Turkish Embassy, into 
which rushed a newsboy carrying a poster announcing 
the proclamation of the Turkish Constitution! 

But perhaps Mr. Knight would consider this too 
dramatic a prologue. At no too great length 
we read the early history of the Turkish inva- 
sion, and the establishment of the great Ottoman 
Empire. Then the arrest of conquest, and the 
gradual dismemberment of that Empire, so that 
now, with the loss of Greece and all the Balkan 
States, as well as of those regions on the northern 
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shores of the Black Sea (once a Turkish lake), Turkey 
‘is left with but a narrow strip of territory stretching 
across the centre of the Balkan Peninsula from the 
Black Sea to the Adriatic.”’ But, himself a lover of 
the Turk, Mr. Knight brings before us in strong con- 
trast the true character of the Turk himself (and par- 
ticularly of the rural Turk), when compared with the 
action of Turkish Despotism, of the Palace Camarilla, 
and system of espionage which has made the name of 
Turkish rule detested, above all during the reign of 
the late Sultan, Abdul Hamid, since 1878, when he 
abjured the Constitution which he promised to support. 
As we read these pages we are reminded of the old 
friendships of Englishmen and Turks of earlier days. 
British officers during the Crimean War made of their 
comrades in arms friendships which lasted sometimes 
for a lifetime. Merchants (who were most generally 
also sportsmen) who lived in Turkey held usually 
the opinion of the Turk which is quoted on page 6, 
as that of an eminent authority: ‘‘ The men that I 
liked best among all that I met in the East were Turks. 
In some respects the Turk struck me as more like an 
Englishman, and more like a gentleman than any of 
the other races except the Magyars. He is a quiet, 
manly fellow, with great repose and charm of manner, 
and does not wear his heart on his sleeve. Europeans 
who live in the country look on the Turk as an honest 
man and a man of his word.’’ It is an attractive 
character in every way. He is ferocious in war with- 
out doubt, but gentleness and humanity are among the 
most marked characteristics of the Turk. He is hos- 
pitable, temperate, devoid of meanness, and is a sincere 
friend. His kindness to animals is proverbial. On 
page 8 is a very generous tribute by a good English 
sportsman, ‘‘who knows the Turk as well as any 
Englishman can,’’ to a robber friend of his, Redjib, 
now dead. 

The political history of the country begins with 
Mahomed II. in 1808, and his successor, Abdul Mejid, 
who died in 1861, under whom the Hatti-Sherif of Gul- 
hane was promulgated in 1839, which has been called 
the Magna Charta of Turkey, and again the Hatti 
Houmaioum Firman in 1856, after the Crimean War, 
which announced the complete equality of the 
Christians and Mussulmans in Turkey. Abdul Aziz 
succeeded to the Throne in 1861, and began what 
seemed a most promising reign. He made the Turkish 
Navy, and organised that army which fought so 
splendidly at Plevna. But under ill advice, and 
influenced by Russian diplomacy, always opposed 
to progress, his policy became retrograde, and 
that final ‘‘ struggle between the Palace and the 
Sublime Porte commenced which has resulted in the 
overthrow of Despotism.’”’ So in 1876 Abdul Aziz was 
forced to abdicate, after the publication of a notable 
Fetva by the Sheikh-ul-Islam (see page 31), who, in 
the name of the Mohamedan religion approved of the 
revolution in 1876. History repeated itself when 
again a Fetva was signed by the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and 
this time presented to the National Assembly when, 
on April 27 of this year, Abdul Hamid was deposed, 
but the approval of the Mohamedan religion was ex- 
pressed in even stronger terms in this case (see 
page 351). The real story begins with the accession 
of Abdul Hamid in 1876, having sworn to uphold Con- 
stitutional government, which he repudiated in 1878. We 
have most forcibly brought to us the marvellous grip 
and power with which that wonderful man centred in 
himself all government, the absolute disposal of the 
armed forces of the country, and the direction of the 
finances. But we are brought face to face in this 
character with most astounding contrasts. Very able, 
a skilled diplomatist, and of indomitable will, his rul- 
ing impulse through life was fear. He feared any 
concession of liberal rights to his people because they 





would possibly be used first to control his own abso- 
lute authority, and so finally might make his own per- 
son less sacred. He feared even to maintain the Navy 
which Abdul Aziz had recreated, because in foreign 
ports liberal ideas might be instilled in his sailors, and 
thus his fear deprived him of a force which best of 
all could support his throne and the wealth of his 
country. He feared any assembly of men, and so 
social functions of the most simple and harmless kind 
were limited, for they could only be held with the 
approval of the police. And here Mr. Knight gives 
us pause, and shows that, owing to enforced seclusion 
and reparation from social intercourse, the intelligent 
Turk became an assiduous reader and a deep thinker, 
and by the Sultan’s own craven precautions the im- 
pulse grew for the liberation of Turkey from tyranny. 

The Young Turk party were first heard of about 
forty years ago. They were a number of educated 
men who had fled to London and Paris when Abdul 
Aziz broke his promises and crushed the growing 
liberalism of Turkey. When Midhab Pasha, under 
Abdul Hamid, became a factor in the Government, 
their hopes revived, and many returned to Turkey; but 
when the Sultan, in 1878, dissolved Parliament and 
suspended the Constitution, they fled again and made 
Geneva their headquarters. Tent after the Central 
Committee was moved to Paris, and there the Otto- 
man Committee of Union and Progress was founded 
in 1901 under the direction of Ahmed Riza Bey. This 
Committee, which was to reform Turkey, was not 
taken seriously in Paris or London, and when Ahmed 
Riza Bey spoke at a meeting in London as late as 
1904, he was by no means well received. The aim of 
the Young Turks was and is the Government of Turkey 
by Turks. They from all time were vowed to ensuring 
for all nationalities and creeds equal rights, absolute 
liberties. So when Ahmed Riza Bey spoke in London 
he ‘‘condemned European friends of Armenia and 
Macedonia for wrongfully and artificially inciting a 
rising, and so playing the part of the Pan-Slav agents, 
and he practically put it that by fomenting insurrection 
among the Christian populations in Turkey they were 
more or less responsible for the massacres which fol- 
lowed.’’ The meeting appears to have become seri- 
ously agitated, and an influential humanitarian ex- 
pressed the view that ‘‘the liberties of Christians 
would be just as unsafe under a Sultan with the senti- 
ments of the gentleman who has just sat down as 
under the present Sultan.’’ But, in spite of want of 
sympathy in the England of 1904, the Young Turks 
persevered, and when they succeeded they proved that 
influential humanitarian to be quite wrong and have 
won much sympathy and admiration from England. 

In 1906 the Ottoman Committee of Union and Pro- 
— at Paris chose Macedonia as their headquarters. 

hey felt that they were strong enough to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country, and they chose Mace- 
donia in consonance with their first principles. 
Macedonia was more or less in the hands of the inter- 
national gendarmerie. The programme of England 
had been rejected, the programme which they recog- 
nised as unselfish. That of Russia and Austria (the 
Miirzteg Programme) was adopted and caused much 
offence, for a strong and united Turkish Macedonia 
was not well viewed in those States. So the Young 
Turks felt that their cause could best be served by 
smoothing over difficulties between Greeks, Bulgars 
and Turks. They won over the Army by slow 
degrees, and all the more enlightened of the Civil 
administration became members of their ranks. With 
the finished system of espionage of the Palace, it seems 
wonderful that the Committee should have been able 
to continue their work without destruction. But a 
secret system possessing a whole country makes men 
experts in secrecy. Initiation in the Young Turk 
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association was conducted on the most approved prin- 
ciples of mysterious masonry, and after a year at 
Salonica the terrorists of the Palace became terrorised 
and the committee came to be feared by those whom 
they were working to upset. Among those who had 
joined the committee were many Hodjas, or religious 
teachers. The Army Corps at Adrianople and in 
Asia Minor were proselytised to Liberalism largely by 
the action of these Hodjas and by officers disguised as 
Hodjas, who were freely admitted to barracks in their 
capacity of preachers. So when a large force was 
ordered from Asia to overpower mutinous troops in 
Europe those Anatolian battalions were received as 
brothers and fellow revolutionists by their comrades 
of the Second Army Corps of Macedonia. 

On the 3rd June, 1908, Major Niazi Bey raised the 
standard of revolt at Resna on the Albanian frontier. 
Enver Bey (late Military Attaché at Berlin) and others 
organised bands who won over the men of isolated 
garrisons and captured others. Their twenty days’ 
wanderings on the hills, on the borders and in Albania 
read as a veritable romance. They lived ascetic lives, 
abjured all thought of self; they all took a vow to 
devote themselves alone to their country, and so in 
a few weeks every village was a “ well-ordered centre 
of revolt,’’ and all was ready for the final act when 
the Constitution was demanded on 23rd June and 
granted on the 24th. It was a triumph with very little 
bloodshed. Mr. Knight does not deny that men dan- 
gerous to the committee were killed, but each death 
was an execution, not a murder. And certainly Niazi 
Bey showed great discretion and knowledge of human 
nature in ordering in one village ‘‘ The execution of 
a particularly obnoxious tax-gatherer . . . and the 
man’s rams were divided among the members of the 
pe who were thus enabled to enjoy a luxurious 
meal.”’ 

We have all read in the Press how all Turkey frater- 
nised and rejoiced together on the grant of the Constitu- 
tion. But they are simple-hearted people, and, having 
been granted freedom, they thought, of course, the 
could do just what they liked, and it resulted in wath 
obstruction of traffic and in many humorous incidents 
which Mr. Knight describes admirably. There was 
comparatively little license, and the only dangerous 
incident was the coal strike, which was suppressed by 
the promptitude and courage of two young officers. 
The General Election of last October found a people 
who did not know the value of a vote, and who in 
many cases feared to register their names in case doing 
so might entail some new tax. The election in Con- 
stantinople produces some picturesque writing on 
page 300 and following pages. 

We are given the whole electoral system and the 
qualifications for franchise, and for membership of the 
Assembly. One election law is quoted which com- 
mands our whole-hearted admiration: . ‘‘ By Article 72 
of the Constitution the penalty for influencing elec- 
tions by false statements and calumnies is a fine of 
forty pounds and a period of imprisonment of from 
one year up to five years according to the gravity of 
the offence.’”” Happy Turkey! Would that England 
were equally happy. The posters about Chinese 
labour at the last election would have materially re- 
duced the enormous majority of the present Govern- 
ment, for it is not yet five years since the calumnies 
were printed, painted and uttered. 

The temporary success of reaction and the final 
triumph of constitutionalism have due attention, and 
we are shown conclusively that the energy and power 
of organisation of the Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress are undiminished. We come to the end of this 
most attractive book all too soon. It brings us up to 
the events of to-day almost. But it does more: it 
fills us with hope that this great-hearted people may 








now rule themselves in peace and prosperity, ensuring 
to the many races that are combined under the national 
term Ottoman the freedom and happiness which has 
been won by such long years of patient labour. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Fancy O’Brien. By Etta MacmaHon. (Chapman 
and Hall, 6s.) 


THE simple elements of so many deplorable tragedies 
—the wronged woman, the man promised to another— 
are used in this short but powerful story with telling 
effect. Francis O’Brien, the ‘‘ Fancy ”’ of the title, is 
a crude, uneducated young Irishman, whose tastes lie 
in the direction of lurid clothing and swaggering be- 
haviour; Bridget, or Bridgie, the girl whose love for 
him is so disastrous, is a pathetic, trustful little drudge 
in a “‘general”’ shop. The reader can hardly help 
wondering what poor little Bridgie could have seen in 
the unspeakable Francis so to cleave to him, but, un- 
doubtedly, such things do happen. Juliana Corcoran, 
a wealthy publican’s daughter, is also fond of Francis, 
and these two become engaged, for the lad has wasted 
his substance and is in need of money. His despicable 
treatment of the other girl, who would have died for 
him, leaves the reader with little sympathy for his 
tragic end; all the sadness seems to be for little Bridgie 
in her hour of trouble, with perhaps a trace of pity for 
the blowsy, overdressed Juliana, whose wedding-ring 
will never be used. Not much of the leaven of humour 
enters into this story, and in the nature of things it 
can hardly avoid being sombre; but it is excellently 
told, and contains some realistic studies of lower-class 
life in the Irish capital. 








The Gay Paradines. By Mrs. SrepuHen Batson. 
(Stanley Paul and Co., 6s.) 


Tue early years of the nineteenth century, with their 
queer poor-laws, their occasional wife-sales, and their 
curious country customs, offer a profitable field for 
any enterprising writer who can construct a good 
story, and Mrs. Stephen Batson has utilised them with 
conspicuous taste and ability. Few recent novels, we 
fancy, have so successfully conveyed the atmosphere of 
a definite period without lapsing into occasional 
aridity; in this book the history of the young Para- 
dines, two scions of a county family, is related with an 
energy and a humour which forbid the faintest suspi- 
cion of failing interest. The theme most prominent 
among the vicissitudes of Charles and William Para- 
dine is their search for a lost relative, a girl whose 
sorrowful story is woven with the events recounted in 
a manner which permits the reader to learn the secret; 
there is little mystery, but one criticism which sug- 
gests itself is that the circumstances of Nan’s disap- 
pearance might with advantage have been expounded 
more clearly in the opening chapter. Nan, persecuted 
by the attentions of various men, is a charming 
character altogether, rarely cast down for long even 
when things seem at their darkest. Her marriage 
with a gross farmer—almost an alliance of brute with 
angel—and the unexpected proximity of William, her 
former lover, as an inmate of the same house, precipi- 
tate matters, and she is saved from a cruel fate—that 
of being sold to any amorous bidder—only at the very 
last moment. Charles and William for years had been 
searching for their little relative, but Nan herself, who 
was, unknowingly, their object, had changed her sur- 
name to that of the woman who had adopted her, so 
that even before her marriage the quest was fruitless. 
The ending is somewhat abrupt and unsatisfying after 
the clever working towards a climax of the previous 
chapters; but to conclude on a note of complaint when 
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the book has given us so much pleasure would be un- 
grateful, so with the small reservations mentioned we 
can heartily recommend the story to all our readers; 
the standard is high, and the tone good in every way. 


Sixpenny Pieces. By A. Nem Lyons. (John Lane, 
6s.) 


Tuts is rather a heart-aching book to read, not by 
reason of any shortcomings on the part of the author, 
but because of its subject-matter. The scenes centre 
round the dispensary of a doctor in the East End of 
London (the usual fee for treatment being sixpence), 
and, while humour abounds in the various characters 
which step in to have their say, it is generally tainted 
with the grim, poverty-stricken atmosphere of the 
slums; the laughter is choked with a sigh; it is all so 
hopeless. Yet the little doctor’s cheery, profane, sar- 
castic remarks and dissertations are at times very apt 
and very mirth-provoking, while the study of ‘“‘James,”’ 
his daughter and loyal assistant, is capital. A young 
artist, Mr. Baffin, who occupies a room in the same 
house, seems to be introduced rather superfluously to 
lengthen the book; he is not particularly amusing, nor 
is he convincing. 

Apart from the dialogue, and the occasional dramatic 
incidents which Mr. Lyons recounts, there are two or 
three fine passages which show the author in a vein 
which we could well wish him to pursue more fre- 


quently, such as, for instance, this little interlude of 
description : 


The April sun had come out sharp to time, and was winking 
fitfully upon all of us, like the unsettled, rakish fellow that he is. 
And a girl with two great baskets full of wondering daffodils 
had come out, too; and some conscienceless vagabond was 
extracting melody from a cornet. So that even the Regent’s 
Canal, with its sombre vicinage and sulky craft, seemed, as if 
by some surprising effort, to have taken on an air of sweetness 
and youth and hope. As one looked down upon the face of these 
waters, so strangely heartened by the sunlight, a sort of 
certainty grew upon him that they would suddenly break into 
perspective ; that their vista would cease to be obscured by coal 
wharves and cranes and hoardings; that somebody’s whisky, 
commended to your notice in large white letters on a blue- 
enamelled background, would fade and fade and fade, until 
it merged with the white clouds and the blue sky behind it. 
Then need you but sigh and sit back, beholding a silver streak 
set snugly between hills, and flowing, flowing, flowing to the 
edge of the world. Instead of which . . . Pooh! There 
was no instead. The April sun kept winking at the daffodils, 
and the daffodils kept staring at the sun, and the cornet-man 
made music by the waterside. So that even a poet might have 
smiled at it all. For here, I’ll swear, was none of your mere 
** waterways ”’ created by syndicates for profit; here was none 
of your world-capitals. Just a little old river, sunning itself 
gratefully in a little old town that God had made. 


The conclusion of this chapter from which we have 
quoted is tragedy of the deepest and saddest, and the 
constant repetition of this mood makes the whole book 
a depressing one, in spite of its cleverness of observa- 
tion and its excellent sketches of character. As a 
glimpse of a corner of London life which has not often 
been exploited, it bears every indication of reality and 
avoidance of exaggeration, and comes under the head- 


ing of good work in literary style and the handling of 
unpromising material. 


A Family of Influence. By W. H. Wrutamson. (T. 
Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 
THE position of Ida Venn, the central figure of this 
capital novel, reminds us very much of the dilemma of 
Rose Jocelyn in ‘‘Evan Harrington.”” Rose was 
desired in marriage by young men in high places, but 
loved the son of a tailor, ‘the great Mel’; with Ida, 
“* the heir to a baronetcy asked her to marry him, and 
she hesitated; the son of a chemist talked to her and 
she was thrilled.”’ The son of a chemist, however, was 
a fellow of sterling qualities and abounding intellect, 





and, it must be admitted, not such an irritating person 
as Evan Harrington often shows himself; he forges 
ahead in the career of a barrister and seems in the way 
of making his fortune, so he wins the heart of this lady 
fair in spite of the amiable and somewhat clumsy woo- 
ing of young ‘‘ Del’’ Gillan-Wells, heir to a title and 
an impoverished estate. The sketch of the little circle 
of people whose bosoms are flurried by this course of 
true love is very cleverly done; the dialogue is most 
happy, humorous with no straining after brilliance, 
and sarcastic at times with a pungency quite amusing. 
A love affair almost equal in importance is that of 
Del’s brother, who, refusing to enter the Church, be- 
comes partner in an enterprising motor business; he 
also succeeds, and well deserves todo so. The girl of 
his choice, Miss Templa Bellams, is quite irresistible, 
an inconsequent, ambitious little creature always with 
an eye to the main chance—even in the letter to her 
mother, which announces the clandestine marriage, she 
does not forget to emphasise the advantages of her 
husband’s motors: 


We are going to Brighton for our honeymoon ; we are going 
there so as to motor it. I hope you are well. Please don’t 
worry about me. I am very, very happy. At any rate you 
can’t be upset since I have married somebody you know. 
° And if you hear of anybody who wants to buy a motor 
don’t let them buy any kind except a Templa, made by 
Shufflebottom and Co. They are the best on the market. They 
go better than any other make, and don’t send out nasty noises 
like most of the others. But I’ll enclose a prospectus with this, 
and you can read it up and then get people to buy them. I 
should think Dante would allow you a commission if you’d sell 
a few cars. 


The author has a pretty knack of comment, as exempli- 
fied in the following sentences: 

‘Ha, ha, ha, ha! ’’ The laughter was forced, inadequate, 

bloodless and hollow, but it was expressed and so deserves a 
place in this history. In its way, too, it may strike a keynote 
and be of great psychological value. A laugh is a personal 
matter, and the laugher can be identified with the ‘ vacant 
mind,’’ the humorist, the man who not only sees a joke but 
enjoys it, and not merely enjoys it but revels in it, etc. The 
distinctions are limitless. But a hollow “‘ Ha, ha, ha, ha! ’’ in 
a minor key! Surely laughter missed its footing there. And 
yet the noise was distinct; it was not melodramatic. There 
was no big-hatted, big-moustachioed villain to thunder it out 
and stamp supremely at the same moment. They who laughed 
so were ladies. . . . 
This personal interlude, however, is rarely used, and 
the story goes on straightly and clearly from the very 
first page. We have found the book very entertaining, 
and, in places, brilliant. 


Inns of Court. Painted by Gorpon Home. Described 
by Cecrt Heapiam. (A. and C. Black, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue fascination of old-time London is an influence 
which few can avoid when straying from the beaten 
tracks, the noisy, populous thoroughfares. All about 
the city, even in these days of despoliation and recon- 
struction, little islands of antiquity remain in the sea of 
modern brick and stone. Saint Bartholomew’s Church, 
Smithfield, with its wonderful tiny graveyard; the 
‘* Little Wonder,” not far away, curiously lonely amid 
huge, straight walls; the old houses in Fetter Lane 
and Neville Court, weatherbeaten and shot with faint 
colours; and many other unexpected survivals, greet 
the exploring stranger. Most interesting of all, per- 
haps, in the antiquity of its origin, is the group of 
buildings which we know under the name of the 
‘‘Inns,’’ and of these historic halls and squares the 
author of this volume discourses in a manner which 
cannot fail to charm the reader, although some dis- 
agreement with an occasional dogmatic statement is 
possible. To dismiss his book as one in the category 
of mere ‘‘ colour ’’-publications would be to do it an 


injustice; its text is far more important than its illus- 
trations. So much of history is bound up in these 
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places, so many famous names are recalled by them, 
that it was a praiseworthy task to jot down with some 
method a compact survey of their inception and their 
careers. 

Law-students, congregating together for mutual 
convenience in the Hostels, or Inns, of Court, formed 
the nucleus of the present powerful association whose 
headquarters are so familiar—exteriorly, at any rate— 
to Londoners of the later days. As early as 1344 
apprentices of the law were housed ‘“‘ near Fleet Street, 
at Clifford’s Inn,’”’ and Thavie’s Inn was leased from 
one John Thavie, ‘“‘a worthy citizen and armourer,”’ 
who died in 1348; these seem to be the two first-men- 
tioned gathering-places for ambitious lawyers-in- 
embryo. ‘‘In such hostels,” says Mr. Headlam, 
‘‘voluntary associations or guilds of teachers and 
learners of the law would congregate, and gradually 
evolve their own regulations and customs.”’ By the 
middle of the fourteenth century these colleges—for 
the training was on a system closely allied to that of 
Oxford and Cambridge—were well established, cluster- 
ing about the boundaries of the City from Holborn to 
Chancery Lane, and from Fleet Street to the river. 
Customs differed then from those that now prevail. 
Revels and dancing to the accompaniment of music 
were frequent diversions of the gentlemen of the Inner 
Bar, and All-Hallows, Candlemas, and Ascension Day 
were celebrated with the utmost festivity. ‘‘ On 
Christmas Day, Service in the Church ended, the 
gentlemen presently repair into the Hall, to breakfast 
with Brawn, Mustard and Malmsey,” says an old 
chronicler. Masques and plays were also in great 
favour, and Queen Elizabeth in her time is supposed 
to have patronised many of these gatherings. Deal- 
ing first with the Temple, Mr. Headlam traces the 
origin of the Knights Templars, and relates how the 
fine round church which lies hidden behind the traffic 
of Fleet Street derived its shape from the holy places 
of Jerusalem. About the middle of the twelfth century 
they are said to have been established in Chancery 
Lane, and their eae embraced part of the site of 
what is now Lincoln’s Inn: 

But it was not long before they moved to a pleasanter site, 
to the “‘ most elegant spot in the Metropolis,’’ as Charles Lamb 
declared. For, about the year 1180, the Templars acquired a 
large meadow sloping down to the broad River Thames, on the 
south side of Fleet Street, and stretching from Whitefriars on 
the east to Essex Street on the west. Here they built them- 
selves a lordly dwelling-place and a splendid church, again a 
round church upon the same sacred model, part of which still 
stands. Across the way lay their recreation ground. 

This recreation ground, then known as Fitchett’s 
Field, was the site of the modern Law Courts, that 
gloomy, Gothic pile which dominates the neighbour- 
hood. From then the roll of names inseparable from 
the Temple and the Inns is a long and honourable one. 
Here was the Royal Treasury of King John. Henry 
III. endowed the Temple with manors and privileges. 
Dr. John Hooker was one of the Masters of the 
Temple, and Canon Ainger’s name will occur to many 
as another famous Master of our own times. Thomas 
Day, the eccentric author of ‘‘ Sandford and Merton,” 
lived in chambers here; Goldsmith, Johnson, Fielding, 
often walked the gardens; here ‘‘ Elia’’ was born, and 
Blackstone wrote his ‘‘ Commentaries.”’ At Lincoln’s 
Inn John Donne was a student. ‘‘ Canning, Perceval, 
Disraeli, Gladstone, O’Connell, William Penn, and 
William Prynne stand out among the makers of his- 
tory who have been members of this Inn, while among 
men of letters, the George Colmans (father and son), 
Horace Walpole, Charles Kingsley, and George 
Wither are the most prominent.”’ It is difficult for us 
to realise to-day that Great Turnstile and Little Turn- 
stile were narrow lanes leading to actual fields, while 
Gray’s Inn was on the borders of the open country. 

We must not pursue the reminiscences any farther 








in a brief review; suffice it to say, in conclusion, that 
the book is one which all students of ancient London 
should read, and which will assist many a casual ex- 
plorer to appreciate the beauties of the old buildings 
that lie so near to the heart of the city. The illustra- 
tions are good, but not in any way remarkable. 








COLLINS'S “ODE TO EVENING” 


In a letter to John Newton of March tIoth, 1784, 
Cowper writes: ‘‘I have lately finished eight volumes 
of Johnson’s Prefaces, or Lives of the Poets. In all 
that number I observe but one man—a poet of no 
great fame—of whom I did not know that he existed 
till I found him there, whose mind seems to have had 
the slightest tincture of religion; and he was hardly in 
his senses. His name was Collins.’”’ This was written 
five and twenty years after the death of the poet who 
had produced some of the greatest odes in the lan- 
guage, and yet in all that time one of his most dis- 
tinguished contemporaries had never heard of him. 
When he did learn that Collins had lived and written, 
Cowper was misled regarding his poetical achievements 
through the inadequate criticism proffered by the bio- 
grapher. Johnson gives a delicate and affecting 
memoir of the man whom he had known and liked, but 
he was as incapable of understanding the poet and his 
methods as he was of grasping the intuitional theory 
regarding the subjectivity of matter. The majority of 
the literary magnates of the time were with him, and 
Collins was depreciated by Dodsley, the eminent pub- 
lisher, in comparison with Joseph Warton. These 
two poets, it would appear, had agreed to issue a 
common volume of odes, but presumably the arrange- 
ment was disturbed by the publisher, who gave War- 
ton’s lyrics to the world and left the friend to find 
another and an inferior outlet for his unfashionable 
wares. Collins’s subsequent history is that of a man 
indifferent and sadly unstrung. He was yet to write 
his worthy tribute to the memory of Thomson, his 
exquisitely melodious ‘‘ Dirge in Cymbeline,”’ and his 
dexterously varied, comprehensive, and sonorous 
‘‘Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the Highlands 
of Scotland,’’ but he practically closed his literary 
career with the ‘‘ Odes on Several Descriptive and 
Allegoric Subjects,’’ issued in 1746 from the house of 
A. Millar in the Strand. Curiously enough, he was not 
altogether excluded from the great Dodsley’s portals. 
In 1746 he contributed to the publisher’s ‘‘ Museum ”” 
his ‘‘ Ode to a Lady on the Death of Col. Charles 
Ross,’ and two years later he is represented in 
‘“‘ Dodsley’s Collection ’’ by this poem and the magni- 
ficent ‘‘ Ode to Evening,’ each including important 
variations on the original text. One of the glories of 
our literary accomplishment, the latter triumph of 
descriptive fancy is very wn included in the late 
Mr. Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden Treasury.”’ As in that popu- 
lar anthology it will have hundreds of readers for one 
who will see it in a complete edition of the poet’s 
works, it is of importance to see how it has fared at the 
compiler’s hands. ' : 

In its first form the ‘‘Ode to Evening” is very 
beautiful—revealing in its choice of characteristic fea- 
tures its appropriately suggestive imagery, and the 
melodious fall of its movement the poet’s intimate 
grasp and appreciation of his theme—and had this 
remained without alteration the lyric would have held 
an indisputably high place among the great achieve- 
ments in English verse. It so happens, however, that 
in the separate publication of the poem by Dodsley, 
two years after the author had given it an integral 
place in his little volume, there are certain variations 
too important to be overloked. These, there can be 
no reason to doubt, are due to the poet himself. 
There is no evidence on the point; we can only infer 
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that for some reason Collins granted the use of his 
sovereign lyric for the projected miscellany, and 
re-touched it here and there in his desire to compose a 
symmetrical unity with an aspect of graceful comeli- 
ness. He then gave his ode the final shape in which 
he wished it to appear, nor did he alter it again, but 
left it thus as the finished product of his artistic skill. 
Against such a decision there should be no appeal, for 
an author’s emendations, especially when all are im- 
provements, as in this case, should invariably command 
consideration and respect. While fully illustrated in 
the practice of the poet’s most worthy editors, this 
loyal demeanour, as we shall see, is not characteristic 
of the late Mr. Palgrave. 

- In his original version Collins thus opens his address 
to the mythical personage into whose serene presence 
he moves with votive fervour: 


If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 
May hope, O pensive eve, to soothe thine ear, 
Like thy own brawling springs, 

Thy springs and dying gales. 


In his revision he presents what Mr. Swinburne justi- 
fiably calls ‘‘the exquisite recast of the originally 
exquisite second line,’’ the touch in the third rendering 
it also worthy to sustain its enhanced relationship. 
Johnson blames Collins for indulging in ‘‘ clusters of 
consonants,’’ and had he specialised he might have 
taken a relevant exception to the hardness of effect 
produced by the juxtaposition of two syllables at the 
very heart of the second line in this its primary form. 
The poet himself had perceived the existence of the un- 
desirable collision, and he removes it effectually by this 
felicitous resetting : 


May hope, chaste eve, to soothe thy modest ear, 
Like thy own solemn springs. 


As thus presented these two lines, in their new strength 
and cadence, surely reach perfection as nearly as pos- 
sible both in imagery and in sweet and melodious 
phrasing. Verbal changes in the third and ninth 
stanzas are important and significant, evincing as they 
do the supreme artist striving after the utmost purity 
and grace of metrical expression. An alteration of the 
sixth stanza illustrates the same quality in happy and 
effective exercise, for it conjoins new plausibility of 
deliverance with the original play of refined and 
aspiring fancy. In his first delineation the poet 
described elves as those ‘‘ who slept in buds the day,” 
but on second thoughts he apparently realised that 
even these tiny entities required some accommodation 
for their time of repose, and so he substituted 
“‘ flowers” for ‘‘ buds’ when he brought the lyric to 
its perfect and final blossom. The eighth stanza is so 
completely recast as to be practically new. In the 
author’s volume it stood thus: 


Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene, 
Or find some ruin, ’midst its dreary dells, 
Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams. 


This is the greatly improved reading in ‘‘ Dodsley’s 
Collection ”’ : 


Then lead, calm votaress, where some sheety lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallowed pile, 
Or up-land fallows grey 
Reflect its last cool gleam. 


The rapturous vision with which the poem concludes 
is again variously altered throughout, and in every case 
for the better. It read in this wise in the earlier 
version : 


So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 

Shall fancy, friendship, science, smiling peace, 
Thy gentlest influence own, 
And love thy favourite name! 





The bright and satisfactory rifacimento is as follows: 


So long, sure-found beneath the sylvan shed, 
Shall fancy, friendship, science, rose-lipp’d health, 
Thy gentlest influence own, 
And hymn thy favourite name! 


When everything conspires to show that the poet 
worked minutely on his lyric in order to bring it as 
nearly as possible to his conception of full and final 
beauty of form, it would surely be no more than fair 
for every editor to respect his preferences or to show 
reason for personal dissent. It might, of course, be 
possible to aver that the original text is undoubtedly 
the author’s, while the second has only hypothetical 
and undisputed claims to that privilege, or alternatively 
it is open to a critic to deprecate the emendations, and 
to contend that the earlier is the better version of the 
two. In the “‘ Golden Treasury,’”’ however, Mr. Pal- 
grave takes an independent position, and gives not the 
slightest hint as to any peculiarity that may be dis- 
covered in his treatment of the text. In the original 
preface to his excellent and stimulating anthology, he 
expressed the belief that inter alia the work would 
prove ‘‘a source of animation to friends when they 
meet.’? This it may possibly be in a sense which the 
anthologist did not contemplate, for in various in- 
stances it may give occasion for sharp disputes over 
the character of his editing. He ought, most 
assuredly, to have respected the decisions of his 
authors, presenting them as they presumably wished 
to appear to readers for whom one, and only one, ver- 
sion of a lyric was to become familiar. In giving the 
**Ode to Evening’’ Mr. Palgrave uses the original 
text as it stands in Collins’s volume, with the one ex- 
ception of superseding its ‘‘ brawling springs ’’ by the 
‘‘ solemn springs ”’ of ‘‘ Dodsley’s Collection.”” Having 
done so, he at once provokes the question, Why give 
this and nothing more? If he believed that one altera- 
tion came from the poet’s hand, then why did he not 
recognise the others as having equal authority? He 
ignores the “‘ exquisite recast ’’ of the second line and 
all the other well-considered and felicitous variations, 
admitting into his version only what seemed to be 
worthy of his editorial imprimatur. So far as can be 
seen, he had no ground for assuming that the one 
change he adopted was genuine and all the others 
spurious, and he is therefore without justification in 
the exercise of his eclectic method. If he considered 
that Collins must be credited with one of the emenda- 
tions for which Dodsley is sponsor and accepted it, 
he must have had some cogent reason for rejecting the 
others. Either he knew, which is extremely problem- 
atical, that they were not authoritative, or he thought 
them unsatisfactory. One is sorry to be forced to a 
conclusion derogatory to the critical judgment of an 
editor whose tact, sense of propriety, and fine dis- 
crimination have all been widely recognised and 
honoured, but in this particular case there seems, un- 
fortunately, to be no alternative. All that remains to 
be said is that admirers of great poetry must go else- 
where than to the ‘‘ Golden Treasury” if they would 
see the ‘“‘ Ode to Evening ”’ as the author left it in the 
full perfection of its exquisite loveliness. 








QUOIT 


Tue N.E.D. considers that the variants suggest a F. 
origin. These are coyte, coite, c(h)oytte, coyt, coight; 
quaite, quayte, queit, quait. The word is used both of 
“‘quoiting ’’ and ‘‘curling.’”” The N.E.D. quotes 


(1890) “‘ coiting, kuting, or quoiting was for a long 
time in common use to describe the game (curling), 
and in some districts is still applied to it.’”? See also 
Jamieson, s.v. coit. So that to the N.E.D. forms may 
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be added S. quyte (Jamieson) and quite, quyte, wy te 

amieson, Supplement). Hone, describing “ curling ”’ 
1827), says: ‘‘ The stones are called cots or quoits 
or coiting or quoiting stones’ (N.E.D.). The earliest 
record in the N.E.D. is (1388): ‘‘ Les jeues appelez 
coytes dyces,’’ etc. The Prompt. Parv. has “ coyter, 
etreludus”’; ‘‘ coyte, petreluda’’; ‘“‘ coytyn, petre- 
udo.”’ Palsgrave has both the noun andthe verb. The 
modern game of “ quoits”’ is Lg ages only a special 
development of various games in which flat stqnes 
were thrown (as in quoits) or pushed (as in curling) 
with the object of getting as near as possible to a 
mark, as in bowls.* It is possible that Gargantua’s 
boulle plate (Rabelais, I., 22) means something of the 
same kind. I do not believe that the word is of F. 
origin, for among more than two hundred games enu- 
merated by Rabelais there is no word that can possibly 
be connected with qguoit. The regular F. name for the 
most nearly corresponding game is palet (Palsgrave), 
diminutive of ‘‘ pale, pelle, shovel.” There is an older 
term “‘ bricoteau, palet de pierre’ (D.G.), which Pals- 
grave renders ‘“‘coyte of stone.’”’ So also Cotgrave, 
who describes it as an old word. Assuming that the S. 
forms in « and i represent the older word and that E. 
and S. quoit is due to some undiscovered influence (cf. 
recoil from reculer), I should identify the whole group 
with E.S. cute (Jamieson), quytt (Jamieson, Supple- 
ment), ‘‘a cute, doit; a small Danish coin worth about 
one-twelfth of a penny,’’ used by Dunbar, Lyndsay, 
etc., and derived (Jamieson, Supplement) from 
O.Dan., “‘ kvitt, one-third of a Danish shilling.’’ There 
are two games which may be regarded as miniatures of 
“‘curling’’ and ‘“‘quoiting’’ respectively — viz., 
“‘shove-halfpenny”’ (formerly ‘‘ shove-groat’’), in 
which coins are pushed along a table to a given mark; 
and “‘ pitch and toss,’”’ in which they are thrown at a 
mark in the ground. Now, Holyoak gives ‘‘ discus, 
a quoit or penny-stone,’”’ and Shakespeare’s use of the 
verb ‘‘to quoit’’ (2 Henry IV., ii., 4): ‘‘ Quoitt him 
down, Bardolph, like a shove-groat shilling,” also sug- 


gests a connection with something like the game of 
*““ shove-halfpenny.’”’ Cramer (1712) and Veneroni 
(1714) both render palet by Plapperstein. Grimm de- 


scribes this as ‘‘ ducks and drakes,’’ and connects it 
with the verb ‘‘ plappern, to babble,’’ but Cramer says 
expressly ‘‘jetter le palet, pour mettre au plus prés 
d’un but,” etc., so that the first component may very 
well be the coin plaphart, plappart, plappert, which 
Grimm regards as of the same origin as F. blafard 
and explains as Weisspfennig. Thus Plapperstein 
would correspond to Holyoak’s penny-stone (v.s.). 
Cramer also gives, s.v. Plapperstein, ‘‘ jouer a la 
merelle,’’ which was originally a game of the ‘‘ shove- 
halfpenny’”’ class, and now resembles “ hop-scotch ”’ 
(see Cotgrave, merelle, and D.G. marelle, méreau). 
For palet Veneroni also gives It. piastrella, which 
appears to be still in use. Torriano has “ piastrellare, 
to quoit, to play at quoits.’”’ In short, the various 
games played with a disc of stone or metal, of which 
quoits is only one development, take their names, like 
all other games, from the implements used. From the 
fact that in the earliest quotations in the N.E.D. 
*‘quoits’’ are coupled with “‘ dice,”’ it seems possible 
that the out-door game is the later. The general 
identification of the quoit with the discus (in the seven- 
teenth-century dictionaries) is wrong, as throwing the 
discus was rather a test of strength. Cooper (1573) 
does not use quoit in defining “‘ discus, a rounde thing 
of stone, leade, or yron, having an hole in the middes, 
which men used to throw up into the ayre for exercise 
or game.”’ Cf. also Prompt. Parv. 667g 





* “ Playing at coytes or nine hooles ” (New Custom, 1573). 


t Not “throw,” but send him sites down, cf. “and away slid I my 
bre — shovel-board shilling” (Middleton and Dekker, The Roaring 
irl, 1612). 


JUNE 


Ir is not always wise to herald the advent of the mid- 
summer month with a flourish of metaphorical 
trumpets, or to babble too early of green fields and 
flower-lined hedgerows, lest June be cruel and give 
from her store but five or six sunny days in which to 
venture forth. Sadly are ree, ap RY and English- 
women at the mercy of a wet day and a low tempera- 
ture, taking them at an average; only here and there 
will a brave spirit rise superior to drizzle and cloud, 
forcing the body to tramp defiantly and joyously 
through the rain and wind, to gain thereby health and 
a free mind. Most of us cultivate the art of sitting 
gracefully at the fireside and wishing for fine weather. 
Not many poets have been enraptured with the summer 
rain, but it has found apologists in prose on several 
notable occasions; best of all, perhaps, from George 
Meredith, the apostle of the outdoor life in England. 
We cannot refrain from quoting that magnificent de- 
fence of a drenching day from the ‘“‘ Egoist ’’—a pas- 
sage which thrills the reader whether he find it for the 


| first or the twentieth time: 





Rain was universal; a thick robe of it swept from hill to 
hill; thunder rumbled remote, and between the ruffled roars 
the downpour pressed on the land with a great noise of eager 
gobbling, much like that of the swine’s trough freshly filled, 
as though a vast assembly of the hungered had seated them- 
selves clamorously and fallen to on meats and drinks in a 
silence, save of the chaps. A rapid walker poetically and 
humorously minded gathers multitudes of images on his way. 
And rain, the heaviest you can meet, is a lively companion 
when the resolute pacer scorns discomfort of wet clothes and 
squealing boots. South-western rain-clouds, too, are never 
long sullen; they enfold and will have the earth in a good 
strong glut of the kissing overflow; then, as a hawk with 
feathers on his beak of the bird in his claw lifts head, they 
rise and take veiled feature in long climbing watery lines; at 
any moment they may break the veil and show soft upper 
cloud, show sun on it, show sky, green near the verge they 
spring from, of the green of grass in early dawn; or, along a 
travelling sweep that rolls asunder overhead, heaven’s laughter 
of purest blue among titanic white shoulders; it may mean fair 
smiling for awhile, or be the lightest interlude; but the watery 
lines, and the drifting, the chasing, the upsoaring, all in a 
shadowy fingering of form, and the animation of the leaves of 
the trees pointing them on, the bending of the tree-tops, 
the snapping of the branches, and the hurrahings of the 
stubborn hedge at wrestle with the flaws, yielding but 
a leaf at most, and that on a fling, make a glory of 
contest and wildness without the aid of colour to inflame 
the man who is at home in them from old association on road, 
heath, and mountain. Let him be drenched, his heart will sing. 
And thou, trim Cockney, that jeerest, consider thyself, to whom 
it may occur to be out in such a scene, and with what steps of 
a nervous dancing-master it would be thine to play the hunted 
rat of the elements, for the preservation of the one imagined 
dry spot about thee, somewhere on thy luckless person! The 
taking of rain and sun alike befits men of our climate, and he 
who would have the secret of a strengthening intoxication must 
court the clouds of the south-west with a lover’s blood. 


In spite of all this, rain in June is unwelcome, as we 
have had opportunity to prove this month. Thoughts 
are turning irresistibly holiday-ward; we know that 
fields are yellow with buttercups, pink with clover, 
fragrant with scents of flower-life in its prime, and the 
craving grips us to be out among it all, to behold 
something more open and less civilised than a park, 
something more inspiring than the stony vistas of the 
city. June calls; a midsummer madness is upon us; 
we are weak to resist. “A pleasant noise”’ is in the 
air: 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


From the beginning of June until mid-July the — 
is but ‘‘a deliberate wink of the eye of light.”” The 
pale, triangular wing of radiance slowly wheels round 
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the north, to unfold when reinforced by the rising sun, 
and on any hill, given a clear atmosphere, the vision 
of that mingling of sunset with dawn is a memorable 
one. Still more beautiful is it to watch the sea-line 
change from deepest indigo to faint pearly gleams, 
flushed with crimson as the midnight recedes; nothing 
imparts so curiously a sense of the rotundity of the 
earth, its poise in space, as these summer dawns seen 
from some lofty cliff above the sea. It is as though 
we swung up from out the sunset towards the zenith, 
and dropped down into the sunrise-glow; the great 
stars and planets pale their fires, and the moon be- 
comes a silver mask, a mere decoration for the vault 
of heaven. Only in June can this slow movement of 
the world be apprehended so perfectly. 

For many ages the worship of the sun lingered in 
curious customs and festivals held on Midsummer Eve, 
especially in the country districts. In Cornwall pro- 
menaders used to carry lighted torches from village to 
village, perhaps a reminiscence of Druidical rites, and 
in Ireland as late as 1782 fires were lit ‘‘in honour of 
the sun,’”’ with accompaniments of solemn dances. 
Chester, Nottingham, and other towns had their pecu- 
liar methods of keeping up this festival, usually includ- 
ing some kind of masque and morris-dance. In 
Somersetshire. on the Saturday before Old Midsummer 
Day, allotments were chosen by means of apples 
marked with the number of corresponding pieces of 
land. At the present day the delightful old ceremony 
of ‘‘ cheese-rolling ’’ takes place at Cooper’s Hill, near 
Gloucester, on Whit-Monday—generally in June—so a 
brief description may not be out of order. On the 
summit of the hill, a steep spur of the Cotswolds, 
covered with turf and surrounded by lovely woods, are 
booths and shows and all the paraphernalia of a 
country fair—albeit quite orderly. At a certain hour 
of the afternoon the younger folk line up on each side, 
from the bottom of the hill to half-way up, and small 
round cheeses are rolled from the top. They fly down 
at tremendous speed, glancing from inequalities in the 
ground, often bursting in many fragments over the 
roofs of two or three little cottages which are clus- 
tered below. The boy who captures one is entitled, 
we believe, to a small reward. On a fine, sunny day 
it is one of the quaintest sights imaginable, and the 
affair is given “‘tone”’ by the presence of the clergy- 
man and well-known people of the district. 

Midsummer Eve used to be celebrated in London by 
the lighting of bonfires, and in olden times a proces- 
sion of the ‘‘watch”’ passed through the principal 
streets, ‘‘ To wit,’’ says Stow, “‘ from the little conduit 
by Paul’s gate, through West Cheape, by the Stocks, 
through Cornehill, by Leadenhall to Aldgate, then 
backe down Fen-church Street, by Grasse-church, 
about Grasse-church conduit, and up Grasse-church 
Street into Cornhill, and through it into West Cheape 
again.”” This procession was an extensive—and ex- 
pensive—affair; some thousands took part in it: con- 
stables carried cressets, with attendants: ‘ Every 
cresset had two men, one to bear or hold it, another 
to beare a bag with light, and to serve it’’; while 
“ divers pageants ’’ also contributed to the humours of 
the day and night. On St. John’s Eve, in 1510, King 
Henry VIII. came “to the King’s-head, in Cheap, in 
the livery of a yeoman of the guard, with a halbert on 
his shoulder, and there, in that disguise, beheld the 
watch till it had passed, and was so gratified with the 
show that on St. Peter’s night next following he and 
the Queen came royally riding to the sayd place, and 
there, with their nobles, beheld the watch of the city 
and returned in the morning.” 

One of the most interesting anniversaries that occurs 
during this month is that of the stone-laying of 

New” London Bridge. This took place on Wednes- 
day, June 15th, 1825. Hone, the chronicler of the 





time, to whom we are indebted for so many pleasant 
comments, was present at the ceremony, and ap- 
parently bought a copy of each of the next morning’s 
journals (not so formidable a matter as it would be 
now), in order that he might present his readers with 
a satisfactory account of the affair. Spectators 
gathered in thousands, of course—some few witnessed 
it from the top of the Monument—and the river was 
crowded with boats and barges bearing awnings until 
it resembled a country fair. The band of the Horse 
Guards escorted the procession of civic notabilities 
from the Guildhall, up Cornhill, and down Grace- 
church Street to the scene of operations: 

The Lord Mayor took his station by the side of the stone, at- 
tended by four gentlemen of the Committee, bearing, one, the 
glasscut bottle to contain the coins of the present reign; 
another, an English inscription incrusted in glass; another, the 
mallet, and another, the level. 

The Sub-Chairman of the Committee, bearing the golden 
trowel, took his station by the side of the stone opposite the 
Lord Mayor. 

The Engineer, John Rennie, Esq., took his place on another 
side of the stone, and exhibited to the Lord Mayor the plans 
and drawings of the bridge. 

The members of the Committee of Management presented to 
the Lord Mayor the cut glass bottle which was intended to 
contain the several coins. 

After a speech or two the mayor spread the mortar, 
and the stone was safely lowered to position; the sword 
and mace were laid upon it crosswise; the band played 
the National Anthem, and ‘‘ three cheers were given 
for the Duke of York, three for Old England, and 
three for the architect, Mr. Rennie.’’ In the inevitable 
English manner, yg | concluded with a dinner at 
the Mansion House. The bridge was urgently needed, 
not only for the growing traffic, for ancient engravings 
show the river rushing through the arches of the older 
fabric with the force of a mill-race. 

To-day, in this June of eighty-four years after, we 
cross that same bridge—widened, it is true—and can 
but imagine what Hone’s surprise would be could he 
watch the roaring stream of vehicles which now pours 
ceaselessly across his beloved Thames! 


AN AUTHOR’S POST BAG 
I. 
Dear Str,—We note in a recent issue of a morning 
journal an article from your pen. While fully recog- 
nising its merits as a whole, we cannot help being 
struck by the fact that it displays certain deficiencies of 
style and a general lack of descriptive power. We are 
confident, however, that this could be remedied if you 
would take up a course of instruction (by correspond- 
ence if necessary) as imparted by our unique system of 
literary tuition. A moderate inclusive fee, and com- 
plete proficiency guaranteed after six lessons (for 
leader-writing two additional lessons are recom- 
mended). One of our clients has just had a letter to 
the editor printed in the Times (Biddlecombe, N. 
Devon), and several others are on the high road to 
similar distinction. We enclose terms, and also ex- 
planatory pamphlet giving full details of system. By 
the way, with reference to the matter of style we have 
alluded to, you should note that prepositions must not 
be used to end sentences with. 
Yours faithfully, 
Avucustus Bunn, Ph.d. (U.S.A.), 
L.C.C. (Literary Correspondence 
Corporation). 
Reply: 
How long is it since “‘ with’? has ceased to be a 
preposition? 








II. 
My Dear S1r,—I am told that = have just contri- 
aming Ghosts ”’ to 


buted a thoughtful article on “ 
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the current number of the Rag-Bag. As I am ex- 
tremely interested in psychical research I should regard 
it as a great favour if you would kindly send me full 
particulars as to the result of your experiments in 
this direction. What I am specially anxious to know 
is (1) sex of ghost recommended for the purpose; 
(2) language spoken by same; and (3) possibilities of 
photographing the apparitions. Any information eh 
may be able to accord me on this subject will be looked 
upon as strictly confidential. 
Yours very truly, 
J. Stmon GuLurB_e (REv.), 
Mudborough-on-the-Marsh. 
Reply: 
The article dealt with goats; not ghosts. 


Ill. 

S1r,—Will you permit us to draw your kind attention 
to the fact that, in accordance with your request, we 
recently forwarded you on appro. one of our new 
“* Non-Splash’”’ fountain pens. We should be glad to 
learn if the same has given entire satisfaction? If 
you could favour us with a few suitable lines directing 
notice to its merits we should be pleased to incorporate 
same in a little handbook we are bringing out for 
business purposes on ‘‘ How Famous Authors Work.”’ 

We are, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
Tue ‘‘ Non-SpiasH ”’ Fountain Pen Co., Ltp. 
Reply: 

I am quite unable to write with your pen. I lost it 
a month ago. 

IV. 


S1r,—I am in receipt of your ungentlemanly com- 
munication, in which you have the impertinence to 
demand payment of one guinea for the wretched little 
article I honoured by copying out of a vulgar English 
magazine and printing in the Belfast Blade five or six 
years ago. As you were sent two copies of the paper 
at the time your rubbish appeared in it, I have no 
intention of making a grasping Saxon like yourself 
any further honorarium whatever. Nor am I to be 
ntimidated by your brutal threats of taking legal pro- 
ceedings. The next letter you write on this subject 
will be treated with silent contempt, and I shall answer 
i in a way you won’t like. 

Yours, etc., 
TERENCE SHAUGHNESSY O’RouRKE, 
Editor, Belfast Blade. 
Reply: 


Vv. 

Dear S1r,—In this age of motoring it has, no doubt, 
often struck you that every author should have his 
own automobile. An idea, however, commonly pre- 
vails that this is an expensive luxury, and, as such, 
is beyond the means of those who do not enjoy the 
advantages of serial publication in the Sunday papers. 
We beg to state, however, that by availing yourself of 
our new and improved system a car can be supplied 
on highly favourable terms. All that we require is a 
preliminary deposit of £1,800, and seventy-five weekly 
instalments of £20, together with banker’s reference 
and the names of two responsible householders as sure- 
ties. On making the last payment, the car (famous 
“‘ Dashaway ”’ pattern) will be delivered to yourself or 
legal heirs. 


May I live? 


Faithfully yours, 
WILL1aM SMITH, 
Director, Authors’ Automobile 
Association, Ltd. 
Reply: 
Please send particulars of higher-priced cars. 
VI. 


Dear Srtr,—As a prominent literary gentleman, you 
will doubtless appreciate the vast and growing import- 





ance of having your name kept conspicuously before 
the public. This desirable object can best be achieved 
by placing yourself in the hands of our Press Publicity 
Department, which is conducted by a well-known 
journalist and ex-editor of R.O.T. (‘‘ Really On Top ’’) 
the famous society paper. For a fixed fee (which may 
be paid by instalments) we send out ten paragraphs 
every day relating to your movements in the social 
world, etc. Our clients embrace many gentlemen, as 
well as authors. Hoping to hear from you in due 
course, 
We are, dear Sir, yours truly, 
MontaGu PLANTAGENET-BROWN, 
Manager, Smart Set Publicity 
Syndicate, Strand. 
Reply: 
State lowest terms for inserting report in the Times 
and Morning Post (leader pages) that I am spending 
week-end at Sandringham. 


Vil. 

Dear Srr,—I have just seen in the correspondence 
column of this week’s Flail a letter signed ‘‘ Pater- 
familias’? about your new novel, ‘‘The Aims of 
Coralie.”” I consider it perfectly horrid, and most 
unfair, and I shall write to the editor and tell him so. 
All my friends agree with me in thinking that the 
statement by ‘‘ Paterfamilias’’ that ‘‘ this deplorable 
work should not be permitted in a respectable home ”’ 
is nothing less than libellous. Of course, everybody 
here is ordering it at once from the nearest bookshop. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERTIE PRINGLE, 
The Vicarage, Little Puddleton. 
P.S.—Kind regards. 
Reply: 
Thanks, but I wrote the letter myself. 


VIII. 

Dear Si1r,—I am instructed by my Committee to ask 
if you will be good enough to take the chair at a 
Social Evening (morning dress) of the Balls Pond 
Athenzum next Friday week, 8 p.m. The subject for 
debate on this occasion will be ‘‘ The Press as a 
Power,”’ and you will be expected to address a mixed 
audience, included among whom will be several of our 
leading Suffragettes in the district. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE Rosinson, 
Hon. Sec. B.P.A. 
Reply: 
Where is Balls Pond? 
IX. 

Dear S1r,—In accordance with your carefully noted 
wishes, we have submitted your serial, ‘‘ The Glamour 
of Gold,” to a number of likely clients on our books. 
We regret to state, however, we have been unable to 
obtain any offer for same. The MS. is, accordingly, 
held at your disposal. Awaiting further instructions, 

We are, etc., 
Tue Pink Press SyNDICATE, 
Walham Green, W. 
Reply: 


Try the ‘‘ Waste Paper Purchase Co., Ltd.,’’ Shore- 
ditch. They are advertising for good quality MSS. 


Dear S1tr,—I have derived so much interest from 
reading your clever and charming articles in the 
Scrap-Heap that I should esteem it a great favour 
if I might do your typewriting for you. As I am only 
a beginner, I am not yet very expert, and take rather 
a long time to finish any work. I live quite in the 
country, but the nearest post-office is only fifteen miles 
away, and we could send for your letters twice a week. 
You could therefore rely on anything you wanted in 
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a hurry being done in a fortnight or so. With regard 
to terms, I should be pleased in your case to reduce 
my ordinary charge to as low as three shillings and 
sixpence per 1,000 words. Hoping this will suit, 
I am, yours truly, 
Datsy JONES, 
Llanrwst, near Pwilhelghdfecchy, 


N. Wales. 
Reply: 
It’s more than I get for my articles. 
XI. 


EsTEEMED S1r,—It has occurred to us that there may 
be times (as is so often the case with distinguished 
literary gents in this age of hurry and turmoil) when 
you feel exhausted by your journalistic labours. We 
therefore beg to point out that any ill effects resulting 
from such employment may be completely dissipated 
by means of our invaluable specific “‘ Braino.”” As a 
brain-builder for weary writers this has done wonders, 
in even the most obstinate and stubborn cases imagin- 
able. We can see no reason, therefore, why you 
should not also benefit by it. A prominent author 
(fiction) has just telegraphed, ‘‘ ‘ Braino ’ has increased 
my circulation considerably, as well as improving my 
general health.”” This marvellous remedy is prepared 
from a strictly scientific formula, invented at enormous 
expense, and after many years’ patient research among 
the Obbjibbaway Tribes in Central South America, and 
elsewhere. The principal ingredients consist of rare 
drugs and roots known only to our own analysts, and 
their existence has accordingly never been heard of by 
medical men. ‘‘ Braino”’ is positively guaranteed to 
cure that tired feeling, lassitude, emptiness before 
meals, and pronounced disinclination for hard work, 
etc., so characteristic of our leading novelists nowa- 
days. We enclose price list, and also a ten-page 
pamphlet of testimonials, written by a number of lead- 
ing specialists. 

We are, dear Sir, very cordially yours, 

Tue ‘“ Brarno ’’ Company, Ltp. (Manager, J. Kipp), 
Bunkum City, Penn., U.S.A. 
Reply: 

Since reading your testimonials I have felt so much 
better that the proposed course of treatment will be 
unnecessary. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE IMPERIAL PRESS BANQUET. 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 


Sir,—As THe ACADEMY must be read by many British 
journalists of the unimported brand, or of the sort not engaged 
in advertisement canvassing, medicine selling, or shopkeeping, 
perhaps you will feel warranted in publishing some of the 
following bits of information that have reached me concerning 
the recent Imperial Press Banquet :— 

Some of the colonial guests appeared to imagine that Lord 
Burnham, Mr. Moberly Bell, Mr. Alfred Mond, Mr. H. H. 
Marks, and about 25 per cent. of the other British journalists 
at the banquet were present as representatives of London’s 
Semitic colony. 

The visitors also seemed to imagine that Messrs. Pomeroy 
Burton, Alfred Bukes, Robert Porter, and various other em- 
ployés of the Harmsworth newspapers, were present at the 
dinner as representatives of our large American colony. 

Lord Rosebery’s failure to make any reference in his speech 
to the valuable services of the great Baron Northcliffe in build- 
ing up the flourishing colony of American journalists in London 
was the subject of much unfavourable comment among the 
banqueters. 

The absence, too, of any mention in Lord Rosebery’s speech 
of the inestimable services rendered by the Taily Noos, the 
Vestminster, and the Morgen Leater, in opposing legislation 
likely to retard the growth of the foreign colonies at Worm- 


wood Scrubs, Colney Hatch, and Dartmoor was also con- 
demned. 











A considerable proportion of the banqueters appeared dis- 
satisfied because the food provided was not Kosher, and the bill 
of fare not printed in Yiddish. 

Messrs. Captain Coe and Old Joe, who occupied seats at the 
same table as Brummagem Parke, J.P., of the Morning 
Leader, and Ulster Jim, of the Star, appeared to be surprised 
when the waiters refused to accept their tips. 

The American and Jewish banqueters are said to have 
banqueted with their usual audibleness, but the report that one 
of them accidentally swallowed his knife is without foundation. 

The presence of Baron Northcliffe and Sir George Newnes 
at the dinner reminds one that it was Sir George’s Tit-Bits 
which published the first article the Baron ever clipped. 

The statement that Mr. Mark Cohen, of the Dunedin Evening 
Star, and Mr. Lewis Ashenheim, of the Jamaica Gleaner, have 
been engaged by Lord Northcliffe to edit The Times is, of 
course, untrue, as neither of these gentlemen has been in the 
employ of Mr. Hearst’s New York Journal or Mr. Pulitzer’s 
New York World. 

The envy, hatred and malice which a certain class of men 
entertain towards those whom they regard as business com- 
petitors was made evident by the refusal of the proprietor and 
advertiser of Bung’s Insomnia Cure to sit at the same table as 
Mr. Loe St. Strachey and Mr. St. Clement Shorter. 

The many banqueters who were not Britons seemed to be 
Brittain’s. 

Much surprise was expressed among the banqueters at the 
absence of any newspaper representative of the German pauper 
colony of Hertfordshire. 

Among the other Pressmen at the banquet was Mr. Gordon 
Selfridge, who, presumably, represented the clothes press. 

It was foolish of the colonial visitors to imagine that Mr. 
Alfred Mond, of the Vestminster, was present as a repre- 
sentative of the German colonies. The population of the 
German colonies being simian in character, rather than 
Semitic, they would have been more suitably represented by a 
gorilla rather than a Jew. 

Many of the “* Pressmen ”’ seen at the banquet are engaged in 
advertising free gold watches, electric belts, elixirs of life, etc., 
in the Metropolitan newspapers. The glances of withering 
contempt which these ‘‘ schentlemen ” darted at the editor of 
Truth’s Cautionary List must have made that person heartily 
ashamed of himself. 

As a member of the colony in London which resents any inter- 
ference with the monopoly it has acquired of the local chestnut- 
vending business, it is, perhaps, fortunate that Mr. Chiozza 
Money was not placed at the same table as Mr. Owen Seaman. 


JosePH BANISTER. 


BURNS’S POEMS FOR GERMAN STUDENTS. 
To the Editor of Tuk Acapemy. 

S1r,—The supremely superior air as a “literary critic” as- 
sumed by your anonymous correspondent, ‘ Scrutator,’’? may 
make it seem presumptuous to remind him that, after all, the 
late Mr. W. E. Henley had some repute in that line, and that 
the main gravamen of his charge against me is that I am 
saying ditto to Mr. Henley. It may be useless for me as 
regards “‘ Scrutator ’’—though not, I hope, as regards the 
majority of your readers—to affirm that Mr. Henley was a most 
ardent admirer of Burns; that, next to Byron, he was his 
favourite poet among the moderns. I can also assure him, and 
them, that Mr. Henley was more than surprised at the accusa- 
tion that he was endeavouring to depreciate Burns; he was of 
opinion that by the course of study he was following in editing 
Burns he was acquiring a fuller and more intelligent com- 
prehension of him; and it was his hope that he might be the 
means of increasing the intelligent appreciation of the great 
Scottish poet in England as well as Scotland. What right has 
your anonymous correspondent to attribute bad motives either 
to him or me in the matter? What right has he to say that I 
am doing what in me lies to bring Burns down from his pride 
of place? Why, on earth, should either Mr. Henley or I have 
had a spite of Burns? Again, what is Burns’s “ pride of 
place ’’? Or do you bring him down from it when you seek 
to distinguish between his strong and his weak points, and 
between what he wrote and what he merely altered or amended? 
“* Scrutator ”’ is greatly concerned lest I should be assisting the 
wicked Germans in depreciating English men of letters! What 
a curious nightmare! If he knew much about educated Ger- 
mans he would be quite cured of his apprehensions. They 
are enthusiastic students of English literature, and some Ger- 
man writers have done a good deal to elucidate the relations of 
Burns to his poetic predecessors. 
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I must protest against the assumption of ‘‘ Scrutator ’’ that 

I am depreciating Burns in asserting that he was specifically a 

peasant poet; that on “ account of his peasanthood ” Burns as 

“a poet of Nature’ has ‘‘a place of his own.’’ The utterly 

inexcusable character of the superior ‘‘ Scrutator’s ’’ misrepre- 

sentation will be sufficiently manifest from the following quota- 

tion from my introduction : ‘‘ His uniqueness consists in this— 

that he was a man of essentially rustic tastes and experiences, 

dealing with rustic themes largely in his own rustic language, 

and in metrical forms specially suited to that language, but 

dealing with them in such a manner as to win for him a place 
among the classic poets of all time.’? May I also submit that 

the literary ‘‘ Scrutator ’’—not I—is depreciating Burns when 

he supposes that ‘‘ a nobleman with a gun on his shoulder ”"— 
how the gun would help him I do not quite see—could have 
written such lines as “‘ the blackening trains of crows to their 
repose,’ “‘ye curlews calling thro’ a clud,’’ ‘‘ deep-toned 
plovers grey, wild-whistling o’er the hill,” etc., etc., or that 
‘“‘ winter hurtling thro’ the air the roaring blast ’’ might, so far 
as the merit of the lines are concerned, have been found in verses 

to the Lass of Ballochmyle, supposing she had replied poetically 
to the Bard? Or is that what ‘‘ Scrutator’”? means? The 
captious remarks on the glossary may almost be left to speak 
for themselves. The glossary is succinct. My aim was simply 
to give the nearest English equivalent. The “ wail” of 
‘* Scrutator ’’ about ‘‘ be’ as equivalent to ‘‘ alone ”’ implies 
that the book is intended for Germans who are ignorant of 
English! ‘‘ The German aspirant to English knowledge,” so 
writes the sapient ‘‘ Scrutator.’’ Also, he even takes for granted 
that I am explaining it not as a Scots but as an English word ! 
For why else should he be guilty of quoting Hamlet's ‘‘ To be, 
or not to be,’’ and the Ancient Mariner’s pathetic ‘* Alone 
on a wide, wide sea,’’ in order to make fun of my lamentable 
stupidity? However presumptuous it may be in me to differ 
on a literary point from “ Scrutator,’’ 1 venture confidently to 
affirm that Matthew Arnold, Shakespeare, and Coleridge were 
English, not Scots, poets, and that the sentences he quotes from 
them contain only English words. I quite agree that “ churl ”’ 
is not the exact equivalent of ‘‘ sumph,’’ but it is its nearest 
English equivalent. But my one unpardonable fault it would 
seem is the assertion that ‘‘ cheep ”’ means ‘“‘ to peep.”” “* Mr. 
Henderson,’’ writes ‘‘ Scrutator,”’ ‘‘ may not know that nest- 
lings are often called ‘ cheepers’ by the adventurous boy who 
raids the spring hedges, otherwise he would have recognised 
that ‘cheep,’ which is a variant of chirp, has rare phonetic 
excellence.’’ Whether in my youth I enjoyed the privilege of 
raiding the hedges with the adventurous ‘“ Scrutator’’ I, of 
course, cannot tell. 1 may or may not know the remarkable 
fact that the wicked boys called the poor things “‘ cheepers,’’ 
but I know that young birds are called ‘‘ peepers ’’ in English, 
and I also know that ‘‘ peep ’’ means to cry distressfully as well 
as to chirp. 

T. F. HENDERSON. 


NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


S1r,—Collier years ago made the remark: ‘‘ Shakespeare 
always best illustrates himself.”’ Since nowhere in ‘‘ Othello ”’ 
is Desdemona represented as repentant of her treatment of her 
father, the passage : 


How have I been behav’d, that he might stick 
The small’st opinion on my least misuse, 


does not at all evidently convey the meaning assigned to it by 
Mr. Dey in his valuable communication to THe Acapgemy, May 
2gth, p. 161. In keeping with Desdemona’s previous question, 
** Alas! what ignorant sin have I committed? ” the true in- 
terpretation would seem to be: ‘‘ What can I have unwittingly 
done to cause him to put the worst possible construction on my 
pettiest misdemeanour? ” 

In the sentence from ‘‘ King Lear,” ‘‘ All cruels else sub- 
scrib’d,’’ the last word may be taken to have its exact original 
significance, and therefore to be simply equivalent to “‘ written 
beneath us of inferior rank—#.e., negligible by comparison.” 

Francis H. Butter. 


To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,—I have read Mr. Cuningham’s communication on 
““ wondrous strange snow ”’ in the current issue of THz ACADEMY 


to be said for the conjecture—even more than is urged by Mr. 
Cuningham. 

The New Shakespeare Society apparently never acted upon 
Tennyson’s suggestion of a tabulation of probable cases of 
literal confusion arising from the old style of handwriting 
prevalent in Shakespeare’s day, possibly because it was thought 
to be the province of critics to instruct poets, and therefore 
beneath the dignity of the former to take a hint from the 
latter. There can be no doubt, however, that the consideration 
of the ductus literarum is, at times, a most valuable aid in 
solving textual difficulties. In the present instance such con- 
sideration strongly reinforces the conjecture in question. 

For we have only to remember that ‘‘m ”’ was often in the 
old handwriting indicated by a mark above the preceding 
letter to recognise the obvious similarity in appearance of “ fi ” 
and ‘‘ sl ’’ (the “‘ s ” being the long non-final form of that letter), 
and to realise the possible addition of ‘‘e’’ after “ g’’ to see 
how easily ‘‘ flaminge ”’ might be read as ‘‘ strange.”’ 

With regard to the conjecture, however, there may be some- 
thing in the objection that so far as “ flaming snow ’’ was a 
known phenomenon, as Mr. Cuningham seems to infer from 
his quotations from Hakluyt, Shakespeare’s language, if he 
wrote ‘‘ flaminge,’’ will lose in expected force. It was partly 
due to this consideration that I some time ago advocated 
reading “‘ strong,’? which, as written, might have been taken 
for “* strang ’’—a possible form for the word “ strange.’’ 


ALFRED E. THISELTON. 





THOMAS CARLYLE: PROPOSED NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL. 


To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,—At the recent opening of the Annan Academy in Dum- 
friesshire, by Sir James Crichton Browne, F.R.S., he alluded 
to the absence of any national memorial to Thomas Carlyle in 
the land of his birth and the home of his early life and work. 

Prompted by his remarks, I have, in co-operation with Sir 
James, undertaken to initiate a movement which I trust may 
meet with success, and remove too long delayed steps to per- 
petuate the memory of our great national philosopher in some 
fitting manner to be hereafter decided upon. 

I shall be glad to hear from anyone interested in the matter, 
and who will allow his name to be added to a Committee to be 
formed to carry out the project. 

C. D. O. Barrie, Esq., 39 Moffat Road, Dumfries, N.B., 
has kindly undertaken to act as Interim Secretary, and all 
communications may be addressed to him. 


A. Jonnstone Douctas. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 
FICTION 


Frank Burnet. By D. V. Horace Smith. Murray, 6s. 


The Powers of Mischief. By Sir Wm. Magnay. Ward, 
Lock, 6s. 


The Chippendales. By Robert Grant. Paul, 6s. 
The Secret Terror. By Brenda. Paul, 6s. 


MAGAZINES 
Scribner’s; Putnam’s; Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Legend of Sir Perceval, Vol. II]. By Jessie L. Weston. 
Nutt, 15s. net. 


Meister Eckhart’s Sermons. By Claud Field, M.A. Allenson, 
Is. net. 


Hymns of Faith and Hope. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. Allen- 
son, Is. net. 


Essays in Freedom. By H. W. Nevinson. Duckworth, 6s. 
net. 


Littérature Allemande. Par Arthur Chuquet. Librairie 
Armand Colin, 6fr. soc. 
POETRY 


The Trachinian Maidens of Sophocles. By Hugo Sharpley, 
M.A. Nutt, 1s. 6d. net. 


New Poems. By J. Marjoram. Duckworth, 2s. net. 








with interest, and, though I am not convinced that “ flaming ” 
should be substituted for “‘ strange,’”’ I think that there is much 


Elijah: An Ascent. By J. Pritchard. Kegan, Paul, 1s. 6d. 
net. 
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ENRY SOTHERAN & CO,, 


BOOKSELLERS. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 


BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant, 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140 Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37 Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


ST: PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


AN EXAMINATION for filling about 
Twenty Vacancies on the Foundation will be 
held on Tuesday, June 22nd, and following 
days. For particulars of the Examination 
application should be made to the Bursar, 
Mr. S. BEWSHER, St. Paul’s School, Ham- 
mersmith Road, W. 











BERNARD SHAW 


Passion, Poison and Petrifaction. 
A Tragedy in One Act. Original Edition. 
Post free, 1s. 3d. 


HENRY IRVING 


By HALDANE MACPALL. Illustrated by 
GORDON CraiG. Post free, 1s. 3d. 


Cc. CANNON (D. J. RIDER, Successor), 


Typewriting 





YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d, per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and references.—Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 





THE LITTLE SALON. 


AUGUST SKETCHING PARTY (with 
Tuition or not) ; Sea and Landscape (O. & W.). 
Conditional AWARD to two best Sketchers: 
GALLERY FOR WINNERS’ OWN TEN 
DAYS’ SHOW. Ladies, Gentlemen and 
Non-Sketchers can join party. Refs.; terms 
(stamp). 

DIRECTOR, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
36 Albemarle Street, W. 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I icularly want t 
free—EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 
14-16 John Bright St., Birmingham. Harms- 
worth Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 


Books for Sale 


ANDOR (WALTER SAVAGB).— 
COMPLETE WORKS, with Life by 
Forster; portrait; 8 vols., original cloth; 
Chapman & Hall, 1876; £5 5s.—WALKER, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 








W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 





AN EXAMINATION will be held on 
June 23rd, 24th and 25th to fill up not less 
than 7 Residential and 2 Non-Residential 
Scholarships, and also some Exhibitions. 


For particulars apply by letter to the 
Bursar, Little Dean’s Yard, S.W. 





THE SLING 


PART III. 


Remarks in connection with Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution 
and in 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


November, 1908, to April, 1909. 
By WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


36 St. Martin’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
Books BouGHT. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 





32s. Bartholomew’s Survey Gazetteer Bri- 
tish Isles, 17s. 6d. net, for 5s. 6d. 
Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 218.,for 108.6d. 


Rhead’s 











PUBLISHERS’: MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
eceived. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 











NOW ON SALE, 6d. 


THE JUNE 
BOOK MONTHLY 


BESIDES ALL THE NEWS OF THE 
BOOK WORLD AND EXCELLENT ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, IT CONTAINS LETTERS BY 
LEADING NOVELISTS ON THE PRESENT 
“NOVEL CRISIS.” THESE LETTERS 
TREAT OF THE “SEVENPENNY,” OF THE 
COMING FLORIN NOVELS, AND OF THE 
FUTURE OF THE SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 


NET. 





Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London. 














ABBOT FRANCIS GASQUET 
and “PUBLIC OPINION” 


The Abbot Francis Gasquet, the eminent Roman Catholic 
scholar and historian, Abbot-President of the English Bene- 
dictines, who is now engaged at Rome on the most interesting 
task of revising the Vulgate, sends the following letter to the 
Editor of PUBLIC OPINION, dated Feb. 15, 1909, from Collegio 
Sant’ Anselmo, Monte Aventino, Rome :— 

Sir,—I see that many are expressing their 
opinions about your paper, and as I have for a 
long time now got so much pleasure and profit 
from it, I feel constrained to add my testimony 
to that of others. Obfliged to be away from 
England for many months each year on busi- 
ness, and with little time to spend on the reading 
of papers, I have found PUBLIC OPINION 
exactly what I needed to keep in touch with 
passing events, and I look forward to the coming 
of the post which brings it to me. 

Iam, 
Yours sincerely, 
sgd. (Abbot) FRANCIS H. GASQUET. 


Public Opinion 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought & Activity 
EVERY FRIDAY. TWOPENCE., 


Edited by Percy L. Parker. 


The purpose of “‘ Public Opinion" is to provide information by 
means of a weekly review of current thought and activity as they 
are expressed in the world's newspapers, magazines, and books, and 
to put on record the ideas and activities which make for religious, 
political and social progress. 

‘* Public Opinion '’ can be obtained from any newsagent or book- 
stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the 
United Kingdom for 10s, 10d. ; and to any place abroad for 13s. per 
annum. Orders should be addressed to ‘‘ Public Opinion,’’ 31 & 32 
Temple House, Tallis St., London, E.C, 


Specimens free on application. 
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Booxws OF NOTE 





DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


THE STORY OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY, 
1661—1902. By Capt. Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bart., late 
Second Life Guards. With Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations, including 6 Coloured Plates. 2 vols. super- 
royal 8vo. Edition de luxe, limited to 40 copies, £10/10 net. 
Ordinary edition, £3/13/6 net. 

“Sir George Arthur has earned the gratitude of all his com 

arms for the manly and spirited fashion in which he has told h 


story.""—Daily Telegraph. 
RADIOACTIVITY AND GEOLOGY. An Account of the 
Influence of Radioactive Energy on Terrestrial History. By 

J. JOLY, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo, 7/6 net. 

“A most fascinating book.""—Liverpool Post. 


CHAPTERS ON SPANISH LITERATURE. By J. 
FITZMAURICE KELLY. Demy 8vo, 7/6 net. 


“A delightful volume, full of sympathy, learning, and judgment.’— 
Observer. 


* We have no hesitation in saying that this volume forms the most valuable 


English contribution to simce the same author gave us his 
history of ish literature.''"—Atheneum. = 


“Lhave never met with such an illuminating work on Spanish literature." 
—Mr. R. B. Cunnincuame Granam ia the Nation. 
ENGLISH HERALDIC BOOK STAMPS. Figured and 
Described 'by CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. About 300 
ssimeerotons: f Super-royal 8vo, 25/- net. 
is th : ‘ : 
be bat a 7 fre Sacioh book on the subject. A detailed Prospectus can 
THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 
LEOD. . New Edition, Pocket size. 
3/6 net, 


THE NEWEST NOVELS. 


PRISCILLA AND CHARYBDIS. By F. FRANKFORT 
MOORE, Author of '‘ The Jessamy Bride.”’ 
* This most entertaining social comedy.” —Times. 


“For good, festive, but not facetious, novels it would be hard to beat 
him.""—Observer. 


ions in 
stirring 


By FIONA MAC- 
Cloth, 2/6 net ; leather, 





THE STORY OF THYRZA. By ALICE BROWN, 
Author of ‘‘ Rose Macleod.” 


** A strengthening tale builded of charity, human kindness, and the humour 
which has tears behind it.""—Daily Chronicle. 


THE PERJURER. By W. E. NORRIS, Author of ‘ The 
Square Peg.”’ 
Mr. Norris has never written a more delightful story. 


THE ACTRESS. By L.C. HALE. [Shortly. 


The Novels and Poems of George Meredith 


Library Edition Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6/- each. 
Pocket Edition, Cloth, 2/6 net; leather, 3/ 





6 net. 


THE ORDEAL OF DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
FEVEREL. THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. RICHMOND. 

SANDRA BELLONI. RHODA FLEMING. 

VITTORIA. THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 

THE EGOIST. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 


EVAN HARRINGTON, SHORT STORIES. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA, | POEMS. 2 volumes. 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. 
Full List on application. 











The Oxford and Cambridge Review 


MIDSUMMER NUMBER. ContevtTs— Price 216 net. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. Milton and His Age 
Lt.-Col. ALSAGER POLLOCK. Th: Officer's Training Corps 
Major P. A. B. SILBURN, D.S.O. ) 
The Possible Secession of South Africa 
M.M PATTISON MUIR. The Prose Romances of William Morris 
A. G. D. CRAWSHAY. An Armenian Household 
R. P. HEARNE. The Universities and Aeronavtics 
CURE DE CAMPAGNE., A Sunday Dinner-Table 
S. C. KAINES SMITH. Mr. Rackham and the Fairies 
Cc. B. BULL. Some Aspects of Oxford Athletics 


Book Reviews, etc. This Review appears during each Academic Term. 
A Spect may be had on @ \ 
Annual Subscription, 8/6 net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 10 Orange Street, London, W.C. 














TRAVELsy MOTOR 








Telephones: 

i996 
197 
iss 
199 


NORTH 





OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


1627 


By hiring from us you incur no risks, as we accept all liability 
for third party claims. 





OPEN OR CLOSED CARS 





RING UP FOR SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES 


AUTOMOBILES 


DE LUXE, Ltd. 


144 OFFORD ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Telegrams :—‘‘ SEISMIC,’’ LONDON 
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“ It is impossible for anyone concerned with or interested in the Navy 
— with the help of ‘The Naval Annual.’ ’’—Army & Navy 
lazette. 





TWENTY-THIRD YEAR of PUBLICATION 


Royal 8vo. Price 12/6 net ; by post Inland 
13/- net ; Foreign 13/6 net. 


Brassey’s 


Naval Annual 
1909. 


EDITED BY 


THE HON. T. A. BRASSEY, A.I.N.A. 
CONTENTS: 


PART I. 
The British Navy: The Colonies and the Navy. Foreign Navies: 
Comparative Strength: Dockyard Administration, Past and 
Present,: Alternative Systems of Propelling Machinery: Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve: Naval Expansion of Germany: British 
North Sea Operations: Forth and Clyde Ship Canal. 
PART II. 
List of British and Foreign Ships. 
Plans of British and Foreign Ships. 
PART III. 
Gunnery Progress: Armour & Ordnance. Ordnance Tables. 
PART IV. 
First Lord’s Statement: British Navy Estimates: 
Programme of Shipbuilding—Returns of Gunlayers’ Test and Battl 
practice—Austro-Hungarian Estimates—French Navy Estimates 
—German Navy Estimates—iItalian Navy Estimates—Russian Navy 
Estimates—United States Navy Estimates. 


Full-page Illustrations of British and Foreign New Ships, 
Diagrams and Plaas. 


J. GRIFFIN & CO. 


60 Chandos St., London, W.C. and 2 The Hard, Portsmouth. 





DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 








In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary COFFEE. 
= 











The Cowper & Newton Museum 
Olney, Bucks 
AN_APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was 
resented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. The 
rustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the chairman. 








The Secretary is Mr. THomas Wricurt, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum,Olney,Bucks,to whom Contributions should be addressed. 














STANLEY PAUL’S 
New Six-Shilling Novels 


THE CHIPPENDALES . ROBERT GRANT 
HEARTBREAK HILL HERMAN K. VIELE 
THE BOTTOM OF THE WELL FreEDERIC UPHAM ADAMS 
IN CALVERT’S VALLEY 
THE TRICKSTER . 
STOLEN HONEY ADA AND DUDLEY JAMES 
THE GAY PARADINES Mrs, STEPHEN BATSON 
ADVENTURES OF A PRETTY WOMAN 


FLORENCE WARDEN 
WILLIAM Hore HopGson 





M. PRESCOTT-MONTAGUE 
G. B. BurRGIN 


THE GHOST PIRATES 


CO-HEIRESSES E. EVERETT-GREEN 
SHOES OF GOLD. . HAMILTON DRUMMOND 
BANZAI! 


: ° ; ; ** PARARELLUM ” 
THE OITY OF THE GOLDEN GATE E. EvERETT-GREEN 
THE DREAM AND THE WOMAN . 
THE SECRET TERROR 
TROUBLED WATERS 
STRANGE FIRE 

LOVE THE THIEF 


Tom GALLON 
‘* BRENDA” 
HEADON HILL 
CHRISTOPHER MAUGHAN 
. HELEN MATHERS 


if & 

New Shilling Books 
THE WIDOW . : : 
THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE 
A TEN POUND PENALTY . H. NoEL WILLIAMS 
THOROUGHBRED . FRANCIS DoDSwoRTH 
BROTHER ROGUE AND BROTHER SAINT 

Tom GALLON 
STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn, Temple Bar, E.C. 





. HELEN ROWLAND 
ALICE PERRIN 











— 


eARTSREERAN >< ENRON 

You are invited to assist the circulation of Three Clean and 

Wholesome Novels by Three Young Writers of exceptional 
talent by ordering an co of 


6/- each, sell at 4/6. 


(1) SO VERY HUMAN 


By VICTORIA MAITLAND, Author of ‘‘ The Hub of Life."’ 
The novel cannot fail to entrance all who read it. 


(2) THE DIAMOND AND 
- ‘THE ROSE 


By HOPE PROTHEROE, Author of ‘‘ One Man's Sin.”’ 


It is a book that everyone should read and recommend ; it is at 
times comic, dramatic, and sensational. 


(3) A SHOOTING STAR 


By EFFIE CHAMBERLAYNE. 


A novel in which a spice of politics is ingeniously interwoven with 
a charming love story. 


By the Author of “The Log of a Sailorman.” 


(4) OVER BRAVE BLUE 
SEAS 


By WILL BROOKE, [Shortly. 
In his new work Mr. Will Brooke presents a realistic account of 
a sailor's life; his wanderings and adventures by land and sea 
from the time of his first voyage in a sailing vessel until he obtains 
command of an ocean-going steamship. The toil, the strife, the 
humour and pathos of life on the great waters are depicted in 
intensely vivid and striking language. A sailor by profession, 
Mr. Brooke has gifts of insight, imagination, observation and 
description that are usually associated only with the born story- 
teller. 


The CENTURY PRESS, 6-9 Surrey St., London. 
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REMARKABLE NEW BOOKS 


Hypnotism (o:. ALBERT MOLL). 628 pp. 
Modern Organic Chemistry 


(Professor C. A. KEANE, D.Sc.). 520 pp. with Diagrams 


Cricketer’s Birthday Book 


(T. B. TROWSDALE). 350 pp. with Action Photographs 


Swedish Fairy Tales (. Ber). 259 pp. 
Lavishly Illustrated 


The Lord of the Dark Red Star 


An Historical Novel (EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON) 


The Evolution of Matter ce son). 
439 pp. Illustrated 


The Psychology of Alcoholism 


(Rev. G. B. CUTTEN). 354 pp. Illustrated 


Foundations of Political Economy 
(W. B. ROBERTSON, M.A.). 249 pp. 


The Story of Musical Form 


(CLARENCE LUCAS). Vol. 10 of “ The Music Story Series” 


Science and Hypothesis 
(POINCARE). 244 pp. 


The Book of the Peach warp, rrus). 


113 pp. Illustrated 
How to Fence (GRANDIERE). 121 pp. With 


Action Photos 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR OF THE PUBLISHERS (POST FREE), 








WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO.’S 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) and FELLING-ON-TYNE 


6/- 
6/- 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) and FELLING-ON-TYNE 
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LORD ALFRED DOUGLASS 
SONNETS AND THE “TIMES” 


It 1s usual for publishers to make consider- 
able play with “ first reviews,” particularly 
when they happen to be favourable reviews. 
The Academy Publishing Company published 
on Thursday last a book of SONNETS 
by LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, and 
with that great enterprise which so dus- 
tinguishes it the “* TIMES” of Thursday 
apportioned to the book «ts first review. 
Here it 1s in letters of gold : 


“These [meaning the Sonnets] are marked by 
accomplishment in the sonnet form.” 


Of such noble and generous praise author and publishers 
alike may well be proud. The “ Times” has spoken the 
truth, and the ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
ventures to believe that the public which cares for yerse will 
consequently hasten to purchase through their booksellers 
what is left of the first edition of the SONNETS. The 
price is still 2/6 net, though the encomiums of the 


“* Times” might well have justified an increase. 


<a 


THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W:C 


























‘or the Proprietors. Tue Witsrorp Press. Ltp., 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C., by W. H. Suitu & Son, 95 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.. 
aad foie en. Letehworth. and Published at 63 Lineoln’s Inn Fields. W.C. 








